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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND REPORTS 
RECENT LEGISLATION AFFECTING LIBRARIES 


The Consolidation Bill, S. B. 156, passed by the recent legislature and signed by the 
governor, provides for the establishment of a department to be known as the Indiana 
Library and Historical Department. The management of the same is vested in a board 
of five persons appointed by the governor, four on recommendation of organizations and 
one on the initiative of the governor. “One member of the library and historical board 
shall be appointed on recommendation of the state board of education, one...on recom- 
mendation of the Indiana library trustees association, one...on recommendation of the 
Indiana library association, one...on recommendation of the Indiana historical society, 
and one member shall be selected and appointed by the governor.” 

“The Indiana library and historical department shall consist of three divisions, the 
library, the historical bureau, and the legislative bureau.... The collection of books, 
documents, records, papers, facilities, equipment and other property now known as and 
constituting the state library, and the public library commission, respectively, together 
with any additions: thereto or expansion thereof, shall constitute the state library....” 
Similarly, the legislative reference bureau becomes the legislative bureau and the Indiana 
historical commission becomes the historical bureau of the Indiana library and historical 
department as established by this act. Each of these three divsions will be in charge of 
a competent director, who will appoint the assistants under him with the approval of 
the library and historical board. 
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The South Bend Library Bill, S. B. 259, 
was passed by the legislature and has been 
signed by the governor. It gives to the 
school board, which is the library board, 
the right to acquire property by various 
means, including the power of eminent 
domain; the board is empowered to levy a 
tax not exceeding ten cents on each one 
hundred dollars, the proceeds of which shall 
become part of the general public library 
fund; it may also levy a tax not exceed- 
ing three cents on each hundred dollars, 
the proceeds of which shall become part 
of the building and ground fund; the board 
is also empowered to issue bonds not to 
exceed $500,000 at any one time, and to 
levy a special tax sufficient to pay the prin- 
cipal and interest on such bonds as and 
when they become due. 

While this law is special in its applica- 
tion, it will be of interest to many libra- 
ries that are confronted with the problem 
of securing additional funds for the pur- 
chase of ground and the construction of 
library buildings. 

Revaluation of farm lands in 1925 and 
each four years thereafter, or oftener, on 
order of the state board of tax commission- 
ers, is provided for in Senate Bill No. 2, 
which has been signed by the governor. It 
is generally expected that valuations will 
be lower. This means, of course, that libra- 
ries which serve several townships will have 
to increase the tax rate in rural communi- 
ties to secure the usual income. Library 
boards, who fix the library rate, should 
remember this when the time comes for 
making out the library budget. 

The federal postal bill was signed by the 
president and becomes effective April 15. 
Its chief effect upon libraries will be 
through the parcel post increase of two 
cents for each package regardless of size 
or distance. 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The library summer school conducted an- 
nually by the Public Library Commission 
of Indiana will be held this summer at 
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Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, from 
June 15 to August 1. To be admitted to 
the summer school one must be a resident 
of Indiana, must be a high school grad- 
uate, and must be employed or under ap- 
pointment as a librarian or library assistant 
on a regular salary basis. One desiring to 
attend the summer school should write to 
the Public Library Commission, 415 State 
House, Indianapolis, requesting an applica- 
tion card. 

The American Library Association will 
hold its forty-seventh annual conference 
July 6-11 at Seattle, Washington, head- 
quarters being at the Olympic Hotel. The 
railroad fare from Chicago will be about $86 
round trip; Pullman, lower, both ways, $51. 
Notify F. W. Faxon, chairman of the A. L. 
A. Travel Committee, 83 Francis St., Bos- 
ton, at once if you plan to make this trip, 
and give him your preference of the side 
trips to (1) Glacier National Park, (2) 
Alaska, (3) Canadian Rockies, (4) Yellow- 
stone Park, (5) California. 

Indiana librarians and trustees will be 
glad to know that Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool 
Earl has been honored by being nominated 
first vice-president of the American Library 
Association. 

The tri-state meeting, the joint conference 
of the state library associations of Ohio, 
Michigan and Indiana, will be held at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, October 20-23, inclusive. 
A fine program is being prepared, and it 
is expected that about seven hundred per- 
sons will attend the conference. The Indi- 
ana Library Trustees Association will have 
its meeting at the same time and place. 
Library trustees of the other states may do 
likewise. 

A membership campaign is being conducted 
by a committee of the Indiana Library 
Association. The dues are only $1.00 a 
year, payable this year to Miss Katherine 
Frazee, treasurer of the I. L. A., Seymour, 
Indiana. The I. L. A. needs the money, 
but the $1.00 is not a gift from the libra- 
rian; it is the best investment, probably, 
that the librarian will make this year. 

Back in 1913 the I. L. A. published a 
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handbook in which was contained historical 
data relating to the I. L. A., the I. L. T. A. 
and the Public Library Commission. A new 
edition of this handbook is being prepared 
to bring our association records up to date. 

The scholarship fund of $500 for the 
American Library School of Paris, which 
the I. L. A. and the I. L. T. A. have agreed 
to raise this year, is being received, mainly 
in $1.00 contributions, by Miss Katherine 
Frazee, Seymour, Indiana. On March 7, 
a total of $60.00 had been received. Mrs. 
Earl’s $100 will be forthcoming when the 
other $400 shall have been contributed by 
the librarians and trustees of the state. 

The survey questionnaire has been sent 
to all libraries in Indiana, both public and 
college, which contain 5,000 volumes or 
more: it went to 110 public libraries and 22 
college libraries. Replies have come in 
(March 10) from 27 public and 4 college 
libraries. The Committee on Library Sur- 
vey states that “it will be extremely diffi- 
cult to handle satisfactorily replies that 
come in latef than June, and it is very im- 
portant that we should receive as many as 
possible before June, and the sooner the 
better.” All who have not completed the 
questionnaire are asked to write the com- 
mittee, telling about what date the ques- 
tionnaire will be sent in. 


DISTRICT MEETING REPORTS 


La Porte, January 22, 1925 

An interesting and profitable district 
meeting was held at La Porte, January 22. 
The teachers of the public schools were in- 
vited to be present part of the afternoon 
session, and the room was crowded to 
capacity. More than 60 persons were pres- 
ent. Mr. Scott, a member of the local board 
of trustees, gave the welcome address, and 
Miss Flora Case, the librarian, in her gra- 
cious manner made every one feel doubly 
welcome. 

Miss Sylvia Oakley, formerly of the busi- 
ness department of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, at present librarian of the South 
Bend High School Library, talked on busi- 
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ness libraries, giving helpful suggestions in 
regard to creating a desire for such libra- 
ries and the locating of deposit stations. 

Mr. O. C. Davis of the Hammond Public 
Library discussed books in the industries, 
emphasizing the importance of using the 
greatest discretion in selecting technical 
books as they so soon become obsolete and 
worthless. 

Miss Orpha Maud Peters of the Gary 
Public Library spoke on the second scholar- 
ship fund and suggested that Indiana libra- 
rians send in their contributions when they 
pay their I. L. A. dues. She reported that 
inasmuch as many librarians in this section 
would not be able to attend the A. L. A. 
meeting at Seattle, because of the distance, 
a tri-state meeting of the state library asso- 
ciations of Michigan, Ohio and Indiana was 
being planned. (This meeting will be at 
Fort Wayne, October 20-23, inclusive.) 

Miss Winnifred Wennerstrum of the Com- 
mission, who all through the meeting added 
much to the interest of the discussions, 
emphasized the importance of the work of 
the I. L. A. and urged that every librarian 
become a member. 

Mr. Wm. J.-Hamilton of the Gary Public 
Library read the report of the I. L. A. 
committee on the certification of librarians. 
A spirited discussion followed in which Mr. 
Rhoade, county superintendent of schools, 
pointed out the desirability of the plan to 
the librarians themselves. 

Miss Florence Buenting of the Gary 
Library gave an interesting talk on library 
problems with the foreign born and men- 
tioned some ways in which Gary is solving 
the problem. 

The afternoon session opened with a talk 
by Miss Wennerstrum on library service in 
country districts. Miss Corwin of Elkhart 
followed with a paper on fiction in the li- 
brary. This mooted question was ably pre- 
sented in a charming manner. 

Reviews of new books were given by Miss 
Letherman of Gary, Miss Erwin of La Porte, 
Miss Carr of Valparaiso and Miss Tutt of 
South Bend. 

Miss Tutt also discussed the A. L. A. 
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questionnaire and urged the necessity of co- 
operation. 

Miss Shelley of Elkhart read a paper on 
a library meeting in Glasgow and gave a 
most graphic account of library conditions 
abroad. 

Mr. Hamilton presented the subject of 
hospital service. This is a new undertaking 
of the Gary Library and is being most suc- 
cessfully carried out. 

The meeting was particularly fortunate 
in having Miss Jessie Van Cleve of the A. 
L. A. present. She closed the program with 
a charming talk on children’s books and 
story telling to children. 

At the close of the meeting Mr. Hamilton 
voiced the sentiment of every one present 
in thanking Miss Case for the great suc- 
cess of the meeting. All felt that for the 
character of the talks and discussions, and 
the interest manifested, too much praise 
could not be given. 

ZADA M. CARR, Secretary. 


Princeton, February 12 


A very enjoyable district meeting was 
held at Princeton February 12, with about 
64 trustees and librarians present. The 
morning session was given over to the dis- 
cussion of books; fiction was informally dis- 


cussed by all. Mr. L. C. Embree of Prince- 
ton talked on the constitution, emphasizing 
the fact people should know more about the 
constitution of the United States. 

A delightful paper was given by Mrs. 
Nora Fretageot of New Harmony on recent 
books on Indiana history. Mrs. Fretageot 
is unusually well-read on this subject. Mrs. 
W. R. Davidson of Evansville presented 
new biography in a very interesting man- 
ner, giving a list of books she enjoyed most 
and commenting upon them. Book selec- 
tion, a matter of great interest to all libra- 
rians, was the subject of a very fine paper 
by Miss Lola Nolte of Mt. Vernon. 

Lucheon was served at the Pullman Hotel, 
where the guests were entertained with 
music by local talent, after which Mr. 
Curry of the library commission talked on 
the possible advance of library work in 
southern Indiana. 
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After luncheon, the program was con- 
tinued at the library with “adult education” 
as the opening subject, which was well 
given by Miss Rachel Agg of Evansville. 
Mrs. Jessie Mauck of Owensville conducted 
a round table discussion on libraries and 
the school, in which she was aided by teach- 
ers of the public schools. The meeting 
closed with another round table discussion, 
led by Miss Ethel McCullough of Evans- 
ville, on business methods for trustees and 
librarians. 

A social tea followed. 

HAZEL LETT, Secretary. 
Spencer, February 19 

Twenty-two librarians and trustees from 
surrounding towns met in Spencer, Febru- 
ary 19. At the morning session Miss Hazel 
Burk, librarian of Spencer Public Library, 
presided. — 

The meeting was opened by an address 
of welcome by Dr. Allen Pierson, president 
of the board of Spencer Public Library, who 
told something of the library. and the com- 
munity in which it is located. 

Miss Florence R. Van Hoesen, acting li- 
brarian of Bloomington Public Library, read 
a@ paper on adult education through the li- 
brary, stressing the following: 1 special 
advisory service to readers, 2 information 
about opportunities for adult education, 3 
co-operation with other agencies. 

Mr. Arthur R. Curry, secretary of the 
Public Library Commission, spoke on certi- 
fication, basing his remarks on the report 
read by Miss Carrie E. Scott at I. L. A. 

A drive around Spencer followed the 
luncheon at the high school. 

At the afternoon session, at which Miss 
Van Hoesen presided, Mrs. Guy Pierson 
entertained with vocal solos. The speaker 
at this meeting was Miss Mary Eileen 
Ahern, whose talk on library service for 
the county was a real treat since Miss 
Ahern grew up in this community and is 
so well known and loved. The rest of the 
time was devoted to an open discussion of 
difficult library problems and their solution. 

FLORENCE R. VAN HOESEN, 


Secretary. 
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North Vernon, February 26 

A cold day and illness kept a number of 
persons away from this meeting. Five on 
the program were detained at home on ac- 
count of illness. Neverthless twenty-seven 
persons attended the meeting; six libraries 
outside of North Vernon were represented 
by staff members and trustees; and the 
Jennings county representatives numbered 
fifteen, including library staff, trustees and 
station custodians. 

At the morning session each person re- 
sponded to roll call by telling of some in- 
teresting progress made in her library. 
Mrs. Zelpha Weber, a member of the local 
library board, gave a few words of wel- 
come. Mrs. Caldwell, local librarian, pre- 
siding at this session, called on Mr. Arthur 
R. Curry, secretary of the Public Library 
Commission, to discuss certification of Indi- 
ana librarians. He read and commented 
on the report that was submitted by the 
committee on certification to the I. L. A. 
last fall, and placed his stamp of approval 
upon this report, saying we must adopt a 
standard that will place the library pro- 
fession on a footing with other professions. 
The timely subject of adult education was 
next presented by Mrs. Herman E. Barth, 
one of the local library trustees; and Miss 
Harriet Hinchman, library assistant of the 
local library, followed with a short talk 
on the books which have won prizes, includ- 
ing the winners of the Pulitzer and Nobel 
prizes since 1901. 

After a bountiful luncheon served by the 
ladies of the Baptist church, Mr. Curry 
called the afternoon session to order. Miss 
Bertha F. Poindexter, librarian of Jeffer- 
sonville public library, gave a very prac- 
tical and wholesome talk on principles of 
book selection, saying that we must exer- 
cise the wisdom of Solomon, study our 
people and community needs and keep 
within the range of good taste and morals. 

“What our library means to us” was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Flossie Head of Scipio and 
Mrs. Albert Newsom of Columbus. Each 
emphasized the great value of the library 
to the individual and to the rural people, 
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and both stated that individually they had 
derived information, inspiration and much 
pleasure from their contact with the library 
and the librarian. Mrs. Newsom’s paper 
had an unusual literary quality. 

A practical talk on “county library stand- 
ards of service” was given by Miss Mayme 
C. Snipes of Vevay. She also emphasized 
the fact that one must have. first-hand 
knowledge of the people, their occupations, 
and their apparent interests, in order to be 
able to render good library service. 

A very interesting paper on Albert Ed- 
ward Wiggam, the author of the New 
Decalog of Science and of The Fruit of the 
Family Tree, was read by Mrs. Caldwell. 

At the close of the meeting Mrs. Caldwell 
presented to each person present as a 
souvenir a copy of Hoosier Tours, in which 
was placed pictures of the Indiana state 
banner and the constitutional elm, also a 
leaflet describing Indiana’s state capitol, 
and a map showing points of interest in 
Indiana. 

We departed for our respective libraries, 
all agreeing that a very profitable and en- 
joyable day had been spent. 

MAYME C. SNIPES, Secretary. 


Bluffton, March 5 


Thirty-five librarians and library trus- 
tees spent a pleasant and profitable day in 
attending the district meeting at Bluffton, 
March 5. Judge C. E. Sturgis extended a 
warm welcome to the visitors and told them 
many interesting facts about the city. 

Miss Hazel Warren of the Public Library 
Commission staff gave a talk on the gospel 
of library service; Miss Black, librarian at 
Warren, discussed the planning of the daily 
library program; then came the roll call, 
to which each person. responded by telling 
of a library problem or library progress in 
her library. 

The five members from the Fort Wayne 
staff told of the new branch buildings, the 
hospital service, the revision of the picture 
collection and the increase of circulation. 
Representatives from Portland reported in- 
creased circulation and the employment of 
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an assistant. Warren reported an annual 
per capita circulation of 9 in the city and 
5 in the township. Hartford City reported 
increasing circulation and the beginning of 
library service to the local hospital. Van 
Buren and other libraries reported increased 
circulation. 

After luncheon at the high school, served 
by the domestic science class, a fine musical 
program was rendered by the junior high 
school orchestra of 64 pieces. 

At the afternoon session A. R. Curry 
spoke on library topics of state-wide inter- 
est: recent legislation affecting library work 
(the library consolidation bill, the South 
Bend library bill and the federal postal 
bill) and plans of the Indiana Library As- 
sociation (tri-state library association meet- 
ing at Fort Wayne in October, the mem- 
bership drive, the scholarship fund for the 
American Library School of Paris, the sur- 
vey questionnaire and the certification of 
librarians). 

A round table discussion on book selec- 
tion, led by Miss Louise Timmonds, libra- 
rian at Portland, constituted the last num- 
ber on the program. Many new books were 
named and their merits were discussed. 

MINTA FORDNEY, Secretary. 


New Castle, March 12 


Twenty-four persons were present at the 
beginning of the meeting. Others came in 
later. The visitors were welcomed by the 
city mayor, John H. Morris, who is a mem- 
ber of the local library board. He told of 
the library’s establishment and growth, of 
its service to the schools (three of which are 
within a block of the library), and of the 
frequent use made of the assembly room by 
clubs during week days and by churches 
on Sundays. Mr. Charles Cassel of Con- 
nersville, as presiding officer, responded on 
behalf of the visitors to the mayor’s words 
of welcome. 

Miss Esther Sommerville, accompanied by 
Mr. Rogers at the piano, played unusually 
well a violin solo. 

Mrs. Ada L. Bernhardt, librarian of the 
Morrison-Reeves library at Richmond, gave 
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a talk on “books that have won prizes.” 
Much research work and reading formed 
the background for her talk. Arthur R. 
Curry spoke on “matters of state-wide in- 
terest” under two topics: matters pertain- 
ing to the I. L. A. and recent legislation 
affecting library work. 

At luncheon, each person in turn arose 
and, after giving name and the library rep- 
resented, told of “a project I should like 
to try.” 

The afternoon program opened with 
music by Mr. and Mrs. Felix, after which 
three excellent talks were given. Miss 
Mary Torrance, librarian at Muncie, out of 
her valuable experience, told of “the li- 
brary budget and the tax rate.” Christo- 
pher B. Coleman, director of the Indiana 
Historical Commission, talked on “local his- 
tory and the library”—though, as he said, 
he was bringing coals to Newcastle so far 
as the local situation was concerned, be- 
cause one of the finest collections of local 
historical material in the state is that in 
charge of Clarence H. Smith at Newcastle. 

Charles E. Rush, librarian of the Indian- 
apolis Public Library, having given his text, 
context and pretext, recommended strongly 
that all librarians and board members 
secure and read The American library and 
the diffusion of knowledge, by W. S. 
Learned, which may be ordered from Har- 
court, Brace & Co., New York City, for 
$1.50. He also told of the adult education 
work being done by the Indianapolis Pub- 
lic Library. 

All in all, this was a very interesting and 
helpful meeting. A. R. C. 


Crawfordsville, March 19 


On Thursday, March 19, librarians and 
members of the various library boards in 
the Crawfordsville district enjoyed a day 
of fellowship and renewed acquaintance at 
an all day meeting held in the club room of 
the Crawfordsville Carnegie Library. Guests 
were registered as they arrived, each being 
tagged with an identification slip which 
served to help break the ice between 
strangers. A splendid program had been 
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prepared and many helpful ideas and sug- 
gestions were received by those present 
from the various talks and discussions. 

At 10:30 o’clock the meeting was called 
to order, the first number being a talk by 
Miss Alma Cowles, of the Crawfordsville 
library staff, on “The Work of a Mending 
Assistant.” Miss Cowles, who is an ex- 
pert along this line, discussed the mending 
of books and periodicals in a capable man- 
ner. Miss Bertha Mayfield, librarian at 
Linden, then talked.on the subject of “Shelf 
Marking,” emphasizing the facts that to be 
of the most use to the public and to library 
workers shelf marking and labeling must 
be both accurate and legible. The next 
number, and one greatly enjoyed by all, 
was a talk on “Special Collections,” by Mrs. 
Sallie C. Hughes, librarian at Terre Haute. 
Mrs. Hughes told of her own work along 
this line at Terre Haute, and said that li- 
braries that were making special collections 
should endeavor to make three important 
collections first: (1) all old and valuable 
books and ‘dstorical material about their 
own community, (2) rare books and his- 
torical material on their own state and (3) 
valuable Americana. Her talk was illus- 
trated by the use of rare and valuable old 
books and curios which she had brought 
with her. The next topic discussed was 
“Reserve Books,” by Miss Edith Thompson, 
librarian at Frankfort. As this subject is 
a great problem in many libraries, and 
especially so in college towns and cities, 
there was an interesting round table dis- 
cussion following Miss Thompson’s talk. 

The meeting was then adjourned for 
luncheon. The members of the Crawfords- 
ville library board were hosts to the dele- 
gates and a bounteous dinner was served 
by the ladies of the Presbyterian church. 
After luncheon a quartet from the Wabash 
College Glee Club rendered a number of 
splendid selections. The roll of delegates 
was then called, each one responding by re- 
lating some progress or problem in his own 
library. 

The delegates then returned to the li- 
brary, and the afternoon session was called 
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to order, the first number being a very 
interesting talk by Mrs. Cora O. Bynum, 
librarian at Lebanon, on the usefulness of 
stereoscopic views in her library. Mr. 
Arthur R. Curry, secretary of the Public 
Library Commission, then led in a round 
table discussion on the use and cost of the 
book wagon. 

The principal address of the afternoon 
was given by Dr. C. H. Oldfather, on the 
subject of “Old Wine in New Bottles—Some 
Literature of History.” He discussed the 
need that exists today for more and better 
guidance of one’s reading, emphasizing 
especially the wide range of standard novels 
to select from along historical themes, and 
discussing the books of some of the most 
accurate of the historical novel writers. 

The meeting was then adjourned, and 
those who desired to do so went in a body 
and visited the study of Lew Wallace. 

There were eighteen libraries represented 
at the meeting. 

MARY FOXWORTHY, Secretary. 


Mitchell, March 26 


On March 26 a district meeting was held 
at Mitchell. The morning session opened 
with an address of welcome by Mrs. B. B. 
Munger, one of the trustees of Mitchell. 
Mr. Arthur R. Curry, chairman of the meet- 
ing, responded. 

Miss Florence Van Hoesen, librarian of 
Bloomington, read a very interesting paper 
on “Adult education through the library.” 
A discussion followed on how to apply adult 
education in the small library. Several 
helpful suggestions were given by Mr. 
Curry. 

Miss Hazel B. Warren talked on the “Cer- 
tification of librarian.” She read and 
emphasized the important items from the 
report of the certification committee. 

Roll call came next, the response being 
“My most pressing library problem.” 
There was much practical help in the in- 
formal discussion of the problems. 

After a good luncheon at the Methodist 
church and a good talk on the “Apprecia- 
tion of libraries” by Mrs. J. M. Batman, 
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the librarians convened for the afternoon 
meeting. 

Mr. Arthur R. Curry talked on “Library 
topics of state-wide interest.” He explained 
the new laws in the state relating to libra- 
ries and the new postal law. He announced 
the A. L. A. meeting at Seattle and the 
tri-state meeting at Fort Wayne. 

“Increasing the use of non-fiction” was 
discussed by Miss Minta Stone. 

As the roll call was not finished in the 
morning session, it was completed. Also 
several questions were answered by Mr. 
Curry and Miss Warren. 

This finished the program, but Mrs. 
Rogers, an agent for the Bookhouse, asked 
permission to present the books. 

MINTA STONE, Secretary. 


TO BIND OR NOT TO BIND 


“That is the question” which I find upper- 
most in the mind of many a librarian par- 
ticularly at this time of year. In making 
a decision regarding binding there are two 
points in particular to keep in mind. The 
first is that only the book for which there is 
a reasonably permanent need should be re- 
bound and the second is that a rebound book 
will last as a rule three times as long as 
the new copy in its flimsy publisher’s bind- 
ing. 

With these two rules in mind—let us at- 
tack the pile of books which have accumu- 
lated during the last few months of the 
school year and to which the inventory has 
brought a substantial increase in number. 
Naturally the larger part of these books will 
be fiction and children’s books. The fiction 

will naturally divide itself into three 
1. groups. The first will include the 

novels of the better sort—such as Willa 
Cather’s One of Ours, and books by Walpole 
and Conrad, which we rebind as a matter 
of course. The next and larger group will 
consist of novels by Zane Grey, Curwood 
and others; the western books, detective 
stories, etc., for whose enormous circulation 
we apologize but which do so much to swell 
the circulation statistics, which we print 
with pride in our local newspapers and of 
which we brag to our city commissioners. 
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Perhaps it is stretching it a point to say 
that these have a permanent value in 
2. our library; and yet the best titles by 
these popular authors will have to be 
replaced if they are not rebound—will they 
not? And as we have said a rebound book 
lasts three times as long as a new copy— 
so if the paper is fair, the print good, and 
the books not too much soiled, let us in- 
clude these titles with the lot to go to the 
bindery. 

The next group to consider is made up 
of novels bought a year or two ago for 
which there is little demand and which are 

not good enough in quality to live 
3a. Discard them. New fiction must be 
purchased and there must be room on 
the shelves for it. The binding process 
as you will see, is an additional method 
of culling out the worthless. Standard 
novels in unattractive editions with 


8b. poor binding and print should also go 

into the discard. Good editions of stand- 
ard authors are not an extravagance. They 
are economy in the long run and an indica- 
tion of good librarianship. In making this 


statement, by the way, I am not recom- 
mending the purchase of de luxe editions 
in sets. I refer to the attractive editions 
of the more popular titles by standard au- 
thors which are being published and which 
through their attractive print and illustra- 
tions will do more toward keeping alive the 
love of the classics than can be accom- 
plished by any other means. 


The next candidates for the bindery are 
the juvenile books—a sorry lot most of 
them—for children’s books seem to have 
the habit of falling to pieces sooner than 
other books and it is hard to remember 
when they were clean. The very ragged 

and dirty juveniles should be discarded 
8c. and new copies ordered if they are 

worth replacing. Books which are 
mediocre should be discarded and it will 
then be found that the books to be rebound 
are made up largely of the old standards 
which we shall doubtless mend and rebind 
and replace so long as there are libraries 
and children.”—Leora J. Lewis, in South 
Dakota Library Bulletin. 
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CONTRIBUTED AND 


PAMPHLET BIOGRAPHIES AND PUB- 
LISHERS’ BULLETINS 


Inexpensive reference and publicity material 
for the small library 


Anne Morris Boyd, Instructor, University of 


Illinois Library School, Urbana, Illinois 

The librarian in the small library with 
few reference tools is frequently at a loss 
to find information on new books and 
writers of the day. One inexpensive source 
of such information is the advertising “lit- 
erature” of well known publishing houses. 
This material is of two kinds—pamphlet 
biographies and book bulletins. The most 
of it is free to those who write for it, 
although a small charge of from ten to 
twenty-five cents is placed on the larger 
and more pretentious pieces. When writing 
for such material it is always courteous and 
business-like, however, to include postage 
and to inquire if there is any charge. 

Pamphlet’biographies range in size and 
importance from a small two-page leaflet 
giving very brief biographical facts concern- 
ing some writer whose books the publisher 
issues, to an elaborate, attractively printed 
and illustrated booklet of ten to thirty 
pages containing appreciations of the 
writer’s work by other writers, a list of his 
works and interesting biographical informa- 
tion. The following pamphlet biographies 
are those in the collection of the University 
of Illinois Library School. The list is 
probably not complete and some may now 
be out of print (1925). Being advertising 
material the supply is soon exhausted, but 
in some instances a second printing has been 
issued. 

Publishers’ book bulletins are more or 
less regular publications, often resembling 
magazines in their general make up, but 
quite as often being merely poster-like 
sheets. They are intended primarily for 
book-sellers, to give them in attractive 
form, for display purposes, information 
about books. They contain, usually, bits of 
interesting gossip about writers and new 
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books, brief reviews or comments on new 
publications, extracts and illustrations from 
them, lists on special subjects, and book 
news in general. The value of these bulle- 
tins to the librarian is mainly for the 
book news they contain, which every suc- 
cessful librarian as well as book-seller needs 
to know. In a library where literary peri- 
odicals are few these bulletins may provide 
inexpensive and fairly satisfactory sub- 
stitutes. 

There is another use that may be made 
of publishers’ book bulletins. They make 
good publicity material. Placed on the 
bulletin board or on some special table they 
call attention to books. In the small town 
without a book store, where people have 
little opportunity to know what is being 
published, these book bulletins give infor- 
mation that will be greatly appreciated by 
many patrons of the library. The fact that 
the library does not have the books adver- 
tised and cannot buy them should not pre- 
vent their being brought to the attention of 
the public. They may offer a much-desired 
suggestion to one who wishes to buy a new 
book for himself or for a friend. If the 
librarian can interest the public in buying 
books as well as in reading those in the 
library, and can suggest through these pub- 
lishers’ bulletins what to buy, then she is 
giving another valuable service to the com- 
nunity. 

Pamphlet Biographies 

Aleott, Louisa May. The story of the Alcotts, con- 
densed from “Louisa May Alcott, her life, letters 
and journals,” by E. D. Cheney. Little, Brown 
& Co. Boston. 

Babcock, Bernie. An appreciation (folder). J. B. 
Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 

Burnett, Mrs. Frances Hodgson. A sketch of Mrs. 
Burnett and her work by William MacHarg. 
Frederick A. Stokes. N. Y. 

Cabell, James Branch. The art of James Branch 
Cabell, by Hugh Walpole, 1920. Robert M. McBride 
& Co. N. Y. 

Conrad, Joseph. The man and his work. 
day, Page & Co. Garden City, N. Y. 10 cents. 
De la Mare, Walter. The poetical works of Walter 

De la Mare, “the most fanciful and delightful of 

the present day poets.” Henry Holt & Co. N. Y. 


Double- 
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Farnol, Jeffery. The novels of Jeffery Farnol, 
master of romantic fiction. 1928. Little, Brown 
& Co. Boston. 

France, Anatole. 
fred Stephens. 


The man and his work, by Wini- 

Lafcadio Hearn, W. J. Locke and 
J. G. Huneker. Dodd, Mead & Co. N. Y. 

Franck, Harry A. “The Prince of Vagabonds.” 
The Century Co. N. Y. 

Frost, Robert. The man and his work. Henry Holt 
& Co. N. Y. 

Gale, Zona. An artist in fiction by Wilson Follett. 
D. Appleton & Co. N. Y. 

Galsworthy, John. A sketch of his life and works. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1924. 

Glasgow, Ellen. Novelist of the old and new south. 
An appreciation by Louise Maunsell Field together 
with a critical essay and an index to her works. 
1925. 10 cents. Doubleday, Page & Co. Garden 
City, N. Y. 

Hamsun, Knut. The works of Knut Hamsun (one 
sheet). 1921. Alfred A. Knopf, N. Y. 

Hill, Grace Livingston. A beloved author. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 

Hudson, W. H. (folder). E. P. Dutton & Co. N. Y. 

Hutchinson, A. S. M. Personal recollections of the 
career of A. S. M. Hutchinson by H. C. Shelley; 
significance of his writings by W. L. Phelps. 1923. 
Little, Brown & Co. Boston. 

Johnston, Sir Harry. Author of “The man who did 
the right thing,” etc. The Macmillan Co. N. Y. 

Kipling, Rudyard. The Kipling Index. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. Garden City, N. Y. 

Lagerléf, Selma. Her life, work and 
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Morley, Christopher. A biographical sketch. His his- 
tory done by divers hands together with a list of 
works by this author. 1922. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. Garden City, N. Y. 10 cents. 

Neihardt, John G. Poet laureate of Nebraska 
(folder). 1921. The Macmillan Co. N. Y. 

Norris, Kathleen. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
City, N. Y. 10 cents. o.p. 

Noyes, Alfred. The man and poet; a visit to his 
home by Clayton Hamilton. Frederick A. Stokes. 
1920. 

O’Brien, Frederick, author of ‘‘White shadows in the 
South Seas.”” The Century Co. N. Y. 

O. Henry, see Porter, Sidney. 

Oemler, Marie Conway. The author of “Slippy Mc- 
Gee,” etc., herein writes who she is and indicates 
why. The Century Co. N. Y. 

Porter, Sidney. O. Henry papers containing some 
sketches of his life together with an alphabetical 
index to his complete works. New edition. Double- 
day, Page & Co. Garden City, N. Y. 10 cents. 

Rinehart, Mary Roberts. A sketch of the woman 
and her work, with an appreciation by R. H. Davis. 
George H. Doran Co. N. Y. 

Ross, Edward Alsworth. The Century Co. N. Y. 

Sinclair, Upton. Biographical and critical opinions. , 
Upton Sinclair, Pasadena, Calif. 

Swinnerton, Frank. Personal sketches by Arnold 
Bennett, H. G. Wells, G. M. Overton. 1920. 
George H. Doran Co. 25 cents, plus postage. 

Tarkington, Booth. The man, his work, his opinions. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. Garden City, N. Y. 

Teasdale, Sara. The Macmillan Co. N. Y. 


Garden 





Doubleday, Page & Co. Garden City, N. Y. 

Lawrence, D. H. An American interpretation by 
Herbert J. Seligmann. Seltzer. 1924. 25 cents, 
plus postage. 

Lincoln, Joseph Crosby. Joseph C. Lincoln’s Ameri- 
ca by Hildegarde Hawthorne. D. Appleton & Co. 
N. Y. Another booklet issued by Appleton gives an 
appreciation, by Hamlin Garland, a good biography 
and list of his novels with descriptive notes. 

Lofting, Hugh. The making of Doctor Dolittle. 
Frederick A. Stokes. 

Lowell, Amy. Sketches biographical and critical by 
Richard Hunt and R. H. Snow. 1921. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Boston. 

McFee, William. Author-engineer. A note on his 
life and works containing a complete chronological 
bibliography by H. B. Maule. 1928. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. N. Y. 

Marshall, Archibald. Novelist and chronicler of Eng- 
lish country life: his life and works. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. N. Y. 

Marshall, Edison. The man and his books. 
Brown & Co. Boston. 

Mason, A. B. W. Appreciation with biographical 
particulars and notes on his books by Grant 
Overton. George H. Doran Co. N. Y. 

Maxwell, W. B. “Storyteller born and made.” 
Mead & Co, N. Y. 


Little, 


Dodd, 


Trine, Ralph Waldo. The man and his work. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. N. Y. 

Walpole, Hugh. An appreciation by Joseph Herges- 
heimer. 1921. George H. Doran Co. 25 cents, 
plus postage. 

Wells, H. G. A sketch of his life and works. 1924. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. N. Y. 

Wharton, Edith. A critical study by Katharine F. 
Gerould. D. Appleton & Co. 

White, Stewart Edward. The man and his books. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. N.Y. 10 cents. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas. Her personality and -her 
books. Houghton Mifflin Co. Boston. 

Wilkinson, Marguerite. The prose and poetry of 
Marguerite Wilkinson. The Macmillan Co. N. Y. 

Wright, Harold Bell. The man behind the novels, 
by Hildegarde Hawthorne. D. Appleton & Co. 
N. Y. 


Collective Biography 


The following booklets give brief bio- 
graphical facts concerning a great many 
more or less prominent writers, such as 
Temple Bailey, Dorothy Dix, Rafael Saba- 
tini, William Macleod Raine, Gamaliel 
Bradford and others: 
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Brief biographies of some well-known authors. Penn 
Publishing Co. Philadelphia. 

Little sketches of modern authors. Robert McBride 
& Co. N. Y. 

Portraits of authors: brief biographies of some 
writers whose books are published during the 
present season by Houghton Mifflin Co. Boston. 
(Being the May, 1923, number of The Piper.) 


Publishers’ Book Bulletins 


Some of the more attractive and useful 
bulletins issued by well-known publishers: 
Appleton Books. Monthly. D. C. Appleton & Co. 

35 W. 32d St., N. Y. 

*The Book Leaf. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
City, N. Y. 

*Book News. The Macmillan Co. Publicity Dept. 66 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

*Book Notes. Yale University Press. 
New Haven. Conn. 

The Book Worm. “Will appear at such times as he 
wants to.” Small, Maynard & Co. Boston. 

*Borzoi Broadside. Monthly. Alfred A. Knopf. 220 
W. 22d St., N. Y. 

The Centurion. Monthly except June, July, August. 
The Century Co. 3853 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 

*Hoo’s Hoo, *Juvenile News. Both ‘Published now 
and then” by Henry Holt & Co. 19 W. 44th St., 
N. Y. 

*Literary News Notes, and *The Murray Hill Gazette, 
“Published every once in a while” by George H. 
Doran Co. 244 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

The Periodical. Monthly. Oxford University Press. 
29-85 W. 32d St., N. Y. (A scholarly magazine.) 

The Piper, a periodical devoted to books and their 
authors. Monthly. Houghton Mifflin Co. Boston. 

Stokes’ Library Bulletin. Monthly. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 443-449 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Garden 


143 Elm St. 


LITERARY PRIZES AND AWARDS 


Mrs. Ada L. Bernhardt, Librarian, Morrison-Reeves 
Library, Richmond, Indiana 


Reward for literary achievement has been 


long in vogue. In England Chaucer and 
Spenser were pensioned by the crown, and 
there has been a regular succession of 
Poets Laureate from Dryden to Robert 
Bridges. In France the Academy of the 
Forty Immortals dates back almost three 
centuries, and the present day prizes are 
numerous, including that of L’Académie 
Goncourt and La Prix La Vie Heureuse, 
which have recently brought to public at- 
tention Marcel Proust’s Swann’s Way with 
its sequent volumes and Jacques de Lacre- 


*Consist of one or two shects in poster form. 
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telle’s Silberman. But the most notable 
foundation for prizes is the Nobel, which is 
international; and while there are numerous 
prizes offered in America, the leading ones 
are the Pulitzer prizes. 


The Nobel Prize 


Alfred Nobel, a Swede, an inventor and 
manufacturer of high explosives, especially 
of dynamite, at his death left a fortune, 
amassed from the sale of explosives, para- 
doxically for the propagation of fraternal- 
ism. There were nine million dollars in- 
vested in securities from which the income 
was to be divided into five prizes, amount- 
ing to between $35,000 and $40,000 each, 
to be paid: 

1. To the most important discovery or in- 
vention in the domain of physics. 

2. To the most important discovery in 
chemistry. 

To the most important discovery in 
physiology or medicine. 

To that one who shall have produced in 
the field of literature the most dis- 
tinguished work of idealistic tendency. 

5. To that person who has worked most 
and best for the fraternalization of 
nations, for the abolition of standing 
armies, as, also for the promotion and 
propagation of peace. 


The selection of candidates is made from 
nominations proposed by a committee of 
universities: 

University of Leyden 
University of London 
University of Paris 
University of St. Petersburg 
University of Vienna 
University of Rome 
University of Zurich 
University of Chicago 

Thirteen thousand dollars of the income 
is expended in investigating the claims of 
candidates and other administration. 

The selection of prize winners for science, 
medicine and literature is intrusted to the 
Swedish Academies, the peace award to the 
Norwegian Storthing. 

The first distribution occurred December 
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10, 1901, the fifth anniversary of the donor’s 
death. Since that time the following dis- 
tributions have been made to those “who 
have produced in the field of literature the 
most distinguished work of idealistic tend- 
ency”: 


1901—R. F. Sully-Prudhomme, French 
1902—Theodore Mommsen, German 
19083—B. Bjérnson, Norwegian 
1904—F. Mistral and J. Echegaray, 
Spanish 
1905—H. Sienkiewicz, Polish 
1906—G. Carducci, Italian 
1907—Rudyard Kipling, English 
1908—Rudolph Euchen, German 
1909—Selma Lagerlof, Swedish 
1910—Paul Heyse, German 
1911—Maurice Maeterlinck, Belgian 
1912—G. Hauptmann, German 
1918—R. Tagore, Bengalese 
1914—Not awarded 
1915—Romain Rolland, French 
1916—Verner Heidenstam, Swedish 
1917—K. Gjellerup, Danish 
1918—H. Pontoppidan, Dane 
1919—Carl Spitteler, Swiss 
1920—Knut Hamsun, Norwegian 
1921—Anatole France, French 
1922—J. Benavente, Spanish 
1923—W. B. Yeats, Irish 
1924—-Ladislas St. Reymont, Polish 


An analysis of this list will show that 
the prize has gone to both France and 
Germany four times. Spain, Denmark, 
Poland, Sweden and Norway have each been 
honored twice, while England, Italy, India, 
Ireland, Switzerland and Belgium have re- 
ceived it but once, and the United States, 
Russia and Holland not at all. 

The five committees at Stockholm and 
Christiania have had an easier task with 
science than with literature, the one being 
objective and indisputable, while the other 
is dependent upon personal taste and 
familiarity with the language and national 
customs; the one international, and the 
other provincial. 

Leonard Hwass, one of the two witnesses 
of Nobel’s will, declares the award should 
be bestowed not as an honorary prize, but 
as a promotive one for encouragement to 
new and beneficent work; not to be used as 
a decoration but as an incentive to persons 
whose life-work is before them. If ‘this 


French and 
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were the intention of the donor, it has been 
adhered to more closely in the scientific 
than the literary awards. Mommsen and 
Heyse were over eighty and Bjérnson, Mis- 
tral, Echegaray, Carducci and Anatole 
France were over seventy when they re- 
ceived the prize. Thus far the average age 
of the recipients is sixty-six years. Rud- 
yard Kipling was the youngest author to 
be honored, and he was in his forty-third 
year when he received the prize. 

Sully-Prudhomme was a poet of great 
finish and fine thought, a member of the 
French Academy, author of Justice and 
Expression in Fine Arts, a defender of 
Dreyfus. He devoted his prize to founding 
a prize for poetry. 

Mommsen was primarily a historian, and 
the greatest one of his times, but he was 
also a radical politician and attacked the 
policy of Bismarck himself, and was the 
friend of minor nations. 

Bjérnson was a novelist, the author of 
Arne, The Fisher Maiden, The Heritage of 
Kurts and others, but was more noted as 
a dramatist, having written Sigurd Jorsal- 
far, The Gauntlet, When the Young Vine 
Blooms. He was the greatest distinctively 
Norwegian writer of his day. 

Mistral was responsible for the revival 
of Provencal language and literature, the 
author of the pastoral Miréio. 

Echegaray is recognized as the most 
original and virile of the modern Spanish 
school of drama. One of the greatest of 
contemporary plays, The Great Galeoto, 
was written by him. ; 

To most people Sienkiewicz is all they 
know of Polish literature, and Quo Vadis 
is the particular book of Sienkiewicz that 
they know about. The trilogy of Fire and 
Sword, The Deluge and Pan Michael have 
been recognized after Quo Vadis. 

Carducci, the Italian poet, was also an 
intense patriot. He rebelled at the suzer- 
ainty of Austria over Italy and at the power 
of the Roman church. He was one of the 
most powerful writers in almost every field 
in the history of Italian literature. 

Kipling may not seem to be the most 
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noteworthy example among the English 
authors in 1907. His interpretation of 
India had a wide popularity—Kim, the 
jungle stories and the numerous stories of 
the English in India, along with his poetry 
—which is very understandable. Perhaps, 
too, his Truce with the bear made a spe- 
cial appeal to the Swedish jury. His work 
has a strong national tendency also. 
Rudolph Euchen, philologist and philoso- 
pher, has been the champion of idealism 
against the growing materialism of the age. 
He has written such books as Unity of 
Spiritual Life, Struggle for a Concrete Re- 
ligious Experience and Truth of Religion. 
Swedes venerate Selma Lagerlof much 
as the Germans formerly loved Schiller. 
She has voiced their strivings and longings, 
and their aspirations for liberty. She has 
written for the children, and has added a 
breath of romance to the pessimistic realism 
in vogue in Scandinavian literature. 
Heyse, the author of many popular short 
stories, produced many dramas, Hans 


Lange, Mary of Magdala, Francisca da 


Rimini. He wrote with characteristic Ger- 
man simplicity and sentiment. 

Maeterlinck’s essays and dramas have a 
simple philosophy which may be called 
idealistic. He declined to become a mem- 
ber of the French Academy since to do so 
would have meant the renouncing of his 
Belgian citizenship. 

Hauptmann’s trend toward nationalism is 
illustrated in his drama The Weavers and 
in Der Biberpelz (The Beaver Coat), 
which assails Prussian bureaucracy. 

Tagore’s prize is sometimes accredited to 
England. Although Tagore is able to make 
his own translations into English, he writes 
in Bengali, his thought is Eastern in char- 
acter, and his writings deal with the every- 
day life of the people along the Ganges. 
No one can doubt that his sympathies are 
with India against England. 

The World War had a decided influence 
upon the awards. In 1914 none was made. 
In 1915 it went to Romain Rolland, sup- 
posedly on account of the international 
spirit of Jean Christophe. The following 
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three years they fell very near home. Ver- 
ner Heidenstam is little known. He writes 
poetry which has been compared to that 
of Robert Frost in style. Much of it is 
patriotic. It is said to be a reaction against 
the gloomy writings of Strindberg. Gel- 
lerup and Pontoppidan are both Danes, and 
comparatively nothing is known of them 
here. Spitteler is a poet who has written 
several allegorical poems. The most im- 
portant was an epic, Der Olympische 
Friihling. 

Knut Hamsun came from the Lofoden 
Islands, beyond the Arctic Circle, and one 
cannot but feel that realism must char- 
acterize the writing of one who comes from 
such a frozen and starved country. He is 
extremely radical and has attacked the fail- 
ings of modern Norway as well as those of 
the United States. 

Anatole France has written some delight- 
ful accounts of his childhood, but most of 
his writing is for the sophisticated. It does 
not strike one as idealistic, but it does seem 
typically French in its beautiful diction and 
keen sarcasm. Like Sully-Prudhomme he 
defended Dreyfus. 

Benavente is best known in this country 
by his play The Passion Flower. He is a 
practical dramatist like Shakespeare and 
Moliere, and not a propagandist, but in- 
terested in humanity generally. He is con- 
sidered to be at the head of the Spanish 
stage and modern in his style. The work 
of Echegaray is now considered to be 
classic. 

Yeats has been a leader of the Irish lit- 
erary movement. He represents all the 
mysticism, myth, folklore of Ireland, is a 
superior lyric poet and a leading play- 
wright. 

Reymont has been writing since 1894. 
His masterpiece, The Peasants, was com- 
pleted in 1906, though the first two volumes 
have been translated into English but a 
short time and the final volumes are yet to 
come from the press. It is episodic and 
plotless, but contains passages of beautiful 
description of country life. The first chap- 
ter of Autumn gives a picture as charming 
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in color and as full of simple reverence as 
Millet’s Angelus. In fact it is that pic- 
ture painted with words. 

In this list of twenty-four names the 
dramatists are in the ascendent: Bjérnson, 
Echegaray, Heyse, Maeterlinck, Haupt- 
mann, Tagore, Rolland, Benavente, Yeats; 
books of both Kipling and Sienkiewicz have 
been successfully staged. 

“Idealism” cannot be said to be the great- 
est common denominator; rather “national- 
ism” may be found to be the prevailing 
characteristic. 

It is evident that the prize seldom has 
been given for the work of the preceding 
year; rather it has been bestowed for the 
general output of the author. The Peas- 
ants, advertised as Reymont’s prize book, 
has been written some twenty years. 

An effort has been made for several 
years to have the name of Hardy placed 
upon this list of honorables. The question 
arises in our minds as to the candidate who 
might qualify from the United States. 


The Pulitzer Prize 


Joseph Pulitzer left at his death in 1911, 
a million dollars from which the income 
was to be used for journalistic and literary 


prizes. The Columbia foundation was 
chosen to make the awards, which began in 
1917. 

One thousand dollars for the best Ameri- 
can biography of the year, teaching patri- 
otic and unselfish services to the people, 
illustrated by an eminent example, exclud- 
ing as too obvious the names of George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln, has been 
bestowed as follows: 

1917—Laura F. Richards and Maud Howe Elliot, 
Julia Ward Howe. 


1918—Wm. Cabell Bruce, Benjamin Franklin Self 
Revealed. 

1919—Henry Adams (Post Obit.), The Education 
of Henry Adams. 

1920-—Albert J. Beveridge, Life of John Marshall. 

1921—Edward Bok, The Americanization of Edward 
Bok. 

1922—Hamlin Garland, A Daughter of the Middle 
Border. 

19223—-Burton J. Hendrick, Life and Letters of 
Walter Page. 

1924—-Michael Pupin, From Immigrant to Inventor. 
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This list of biographies is worthy of 
study. It represents the varied type of 
exemplary Americans. Beginning with the 
life of Julia Ward Howe, written by her 
daughters, we have set before us a woman 
of affairs, brought up in New York City, 
mingling in the best society of Washington 
and Boston, interested in the work of her 
eminent husband, in the welfare of woman, 
the affairs of the nation and at the same 
time a poet of no mean ability, the author 
of The Battle Cry of Freedom, known in- 
ternationally. 

Benjamin Franklin, the many-sided, with 
nothing of manhood left out of his com- 
position, inventor, statesman, diplomatist, 
his story will never grow stale or uninter- 
esting. 

Then comes that enigmatical book, The 
Education of Henry Adams, valuable for its 
literary style, its comments on important 
events, the story of a man who had every 
advantage of birth, education and experi- 
ence, a record of the relations between Eng- 
land and the United States during the Civil 
War. 

Senator Beveridge’s four volume Life of 
John Marshali has been a popular book in 
spite of its length. He discusses the mould- 
ing of American institutions through the 
decisions of the chief justice, though the 
author avoids making the book a legal 
treatise and has instead made it an inter- 
esting and dramatic history of a great man. 

Pulitzer himself, having come to this 
country as an immigrant from Hungary, 
the inclusion of the autobiographies of Ed- 
ward Bok and Professor Michael Pupin in 
the list of prize books seems most appro- 
priate, and the contrast between the educa- 
tion of Henry Adams and that of Michael 
Pupin, and the satisfaction, almost self- 
complacence of the latter, compared with 
the self depreciation of Adams is striking. 

Hamlin Garland’s Daughter of the Middle 
Border is the sequence of A Son of the 
Middle Border, and is likewise autobiog- 
raphical as well as the story of two pioneer 
families who took part in the upbuilding 
of the middle west after the close of the 
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Civil War. A very different aspect from 
that shown in the life of Julia Ward Howe. 

The life of Walter Page gives the evolu- 
tion of a Southern young man of rather 
narrow horizon into the broad scholar and 
diplomatist of the Wilsonian period, con- 
cluding with his letters while ambassador 
to England, which will always constitute 
an important part of the diplomatic history 
of the World War. Every young man 
. should read this biography as an inspiration 
to patriotism. 

In fact, this whole list, so far, of Pulitzer 
prize biographies gives a cross section of 
American life of varied grain, and it forms 
a valuable reading list on American ideals. 


The Pulitzer prize of $1,000 for the 
American novel, published during the year, 
“which shall best present the wholesome 
atmosphere of American life and the high- 
est standard of American manners and 


manhood, has been given as follows: 

1918—Ernest Poole, His Family. 

1919—Booth Tarkington, The Magnificent Amber- 
sons. 4 
1920—-No award. 

1921—-Edith Wharton, Age of Innocence. 

1922—-Booth Tarkington, Alice Adams. 

1923—Willa Cather, One of Ours. 

1924—-Margaret Wilson, The Able McLaughlins. 

Ernest Poole will be best remembered as 
the author of The Harbor. His Family is 
the story of a father and three daughters. 
The scene is laid in New York City in the 
home which the father has occupied since 
his early marriage. There is a sense of 
continuity about the book, of life passing 
from one generation to another. The 
daughters inherit different traits and the 
father recognizes himself in their varying 
types. Edith is domestic, maternal, wholly 
absorbed in her family; Deborah is active 
in social betterment; Laura is a modern 
society woman, unconventional and gay. 
This book is one that would convey to a 
foreigner an accurate impression of the life 
of an American family in easy circum- 
stances lived in an American community. 

Booth Tarkington’s The Magnificent Am- 
bersons is the story of a middle-western 
town during its development into a city. 
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We of Indiana recognize it as Indianapolis 
during the seventies, and at the same time 
as our own home town. We feel, too, that 
the author does not write from a position 
aloof from the time or place, but as a part 
of it—a fact that has endeared Booth 
Tarkington to his Hoosier readers. The 
extravagant expenditures and final down- 
fall of an influential family is described— 
the common experience of American fami- 
lies in quickly developed centers, where 
waves of prosperity are followed by waves 
of financial depression according to fixed 
economic laws. 

Edith Wharton’s Age of Innocence is 
laid in New York City and represents the 
1870’s. The conventions of the time, and 
the manner of breaking over those con- 
ventions, is told with all the knowledge of 
New York social life of the period and 
with the perfect manner of telling it that 
is possessed uniquely by the author. 

In 1922, Booth Tarkington again received 
the prize. This time it was for Alice 
Adams, a tragedy with no blood-shed; only 
the social aspirations of a young girl were 
killed, along with her youth. Overcome 
with chagrin at her want of success in 
“society,” Alice Adams was obliged to turn 
to a humble business career, and entered a 
business college, feeling that the motto “All 
hope abandon, ye who enter here” hung 
over the door of the institution when she 
entered it. 

Willa Cather’s prize book One of Ours is 
of life on a Nebraska farm, followed by 
that in France during the World War. Her 
description of the well-to-do Nebraska 
farmer cannot be matched. The hero, a 
sensitive youth with unsatisfied longings, 
whose relationships had been disappoint- 
ing, who had lived a starved life on pros- 
perous acres, sought release in the war. 
He goes without hesitation and finds in 
France what his life at home lacked, and 
dies without disillusionment. 

Margaret Wilson’s The Able McLaugh- 
lins is also the book chosen for the Harper 
prize winner. It is the story of a Scotch 
pioneer family in Iowa just after the Civil 
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War, and deals with the marriage of two 
Scotch characters. 

It will be seen that these prize novels 
depict American life in different localities 
and times and under varying circumstances. 
That would appear to be the scheme of the 
Pulitzer awards as well as the presentation 
of wholesome life and highest standards of 
American manners and manhood. 


The Pulitzer prize of $2,000 “for the best 
book of the year upon the history of the 
United States was bestowed thus: 


1917—J. J. Jusserand (the recent French Ar 
bassador), Americans of Past and Present Days. 

1918—James Ford Rhodes, A History of the Civil 
War. 

1919—No award. 

1920—Justin H. Smith, The War with Mexico. 

1921—Rear Admiral Sims, The Victory of the Sea. 

1922—-James Truslow Adams, The Founding of New 
England. 

1923—-Charles Warren, The Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

1924—Charles Howard Mcllwain, 
Revolution: 


The American 
a Constitutional Interpretation. 


Jusserand’s Americans of Past and Pres- 
ent Days is really a collection of essays 
written in a graceful and sparkling man- 


ner. One is upon “Rochambeau and the 
French in America,” and one about “Wash- 
ington and the French in America.” 
“Major L’Enfant in the Federal City” is 
discussed, and the “Franklin Medal,” all 
agreeable reading and written in a viva- 
cious French style. 

James Rhodes’ History of the Civil War 
is a freshly written book of one volume, 
not abridged from his three volumes on the 
subject, but a better digested and more 
easily read narrative. 

The J. H. Smith War with Mexico is a 
two volume history covering with great 
research the involved history of President 
Polk’s administration and the foreign rela- 
tions of that time. 

Rear Admiral Sims’s Victory of the Sea 
is a spirited and comprehensive description 
of submarine warfare in the late war. It 
is considered by authorities as the best 
book written on the subject. 

J. T. Adams’ Founding of New England 
is said to be the best short history of New 
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England that has appeared in many years. 
It is written in a clear and simple manner, 
but is criticised more for its brevity than 
for anything it tells. 

Charles Warren’s The Supreme Court in 
the United States is interesting not only to 
lawyers and students of constitutional law, 
but to students of public opinion in de- 
mocracies and especially the American de- 
mocracy. 

C. H. McIlwain’s The American Revolu- 
tion: a Constitutional Interpretation is a 
discussion as to when the revolution began, 
with which act of repudiation. 

The conclusion one must reach after con- 
sidering the character of these histories is 
that the committee has closely followed the 
provision of selecting the best book of the 
year on United States History. 


The award of $1,000 for the original play 
performed in New York which shall best 
represent the educational value and power 
of the stage in raising the standard of good 
morals, good taste and good manners was 
given as follows: 

1918—Jesse Lynch Williams, Why Marry. 

1919—No award. 

1920—Eugene O’Neill, Beyond the Horizon. 

1921—Miss Zona Gale, Miss Lulu Bett. 

1922—Eugene O’Neill, Anna Christie. 

1923—Owen Davis, Ice-Bound. 

1924—-Hatcher Hughes, Hell-bent fer Heaven. 

As the title suggests, Why Marry is a 
discussion of marriage and its abuse. The 
play is a satire and full of lively and clever 
dialogue. 

Eugene O’Neill is our most successful 
playwright at the present time. His plays 
bear the stamp of originality and are full 
of force. Beyond the horizon is a tragedy 
of New England farm-life. It has a bit 
of the allurement of the sea in it, for 
while O’Neill’s father was an actor, O’Neill 
followed the sea while in his youth and the 
impression of that time remains with him. 
Anna Christie is a sea story, the characters 
are picked from the New York water front, 
and the winds and waves of the sea act as 
a purifier upon the character of the heroine. 

The story of Lulu Bett is too familiar to 
discuss. 
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Icebound depicts the lives of farmer folk 
in Northern Maine shut in by their bleak 
environment. The story concerns the dis- 
position of property left in trust for a 
spendthrift son. 

Hell-bent fer Heaven is a story of moun- 
taineers. Such a story as Charles Egbert 
Craddock might have written several years 
ago. The principal character is a religious 
fanatic of despicable, cowardly character, a 
“trouble-breeder.” The author, Hatcher 
Hughes, is teacher of playwriting in Co- 
lumbia University. 

Except for the first play, which may not 
be on an exclusively American problem, one 
is struck by the fact that the plays are 
written upon themes very close to the 
American soil, concerning the common 
people. They seem to be a part of the folk 
theater movement, which has been gaining 
strength for several years. The awards 
would appear to have been given to these 
plays rather for their originality, dramatic 
power and pure American type than for 
the requiremeat of “raising the standard of 
good morals, good taste and good manners.” 


The poetry prizes are but three: 

1922—Edwin Arlington Robinson for his volume of 
Collected Poems. 

1923—Edna St. Vincent Millay for The Harp- 
weaver and Other Poems. 

1924—Robert Frost for New Hampshire. 

While the poems of the two men may be 
more typically American, one is inclined to 
believe that those of the woman are more 
beautiful in thought and form and will out- 
last them as real poetry. 


LOCAL HISTORY AND THE LIBRARY 
Christopher B. Coleman, Director, Indiana Historical 
Commission 
The modern library demands recognition, 
not only for its ancient and honorable func- 
tion of collecting and preserving books, but 
for the possibilities it has of becoming a 
center of interest in the fields covered by 

these books. 

As a collector of books upon local history, 
the library often has the competition, or, 
perhaps better, the company, of an his- 
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torical society in the same town. The first 
thing to emphasize, therefore, is co-opera- 
tion between these two agencies. Some un- 
derstanding can usually be reached between 
the librarian and the curator of the his- 
torical society by which each develops his 
collection along separate special lines. A 
certain amount of duplication, as of news- 
paper files, is desirable and a double guar- 
antee against loss. A little good natured 
rivalry also does no harm—it is a good 
thing for one to be put upon one’s mettle 
occasionally, and competition brings the 
common task to the attention of the pub- 
lic. But constant rivalry tends to develop 
partisanship and may prevent both collec- 
tions from reaching their fullest measure of 
usefulness. Duplication of material should 
also be kept to a minimum, so the libra- 
rian and the historical society should keep 
in close touch with each other. I am glad 
to be able to say that this is the rule in 
most Indiana towns. I know of several in- 
stances in which the librarian is now the 
secretary and the most efficient worker of 
the local historical society. 

Every Indiana library should have an 
alcove or a group of shelves devoted to In- 
diana and local history. Every library 
should preserve and, both for safety and 
convenience, bind copies of all the local 
papers. Every library should also bind and 
catalog such material as the “Indiana Maga- 
zine of History” published by Indiana Uni- 
versity under the editorship of Dr. Logan 
Esarey, the “Indiana History Bulletin” 
published by the Indiana Historical Com- 
mission (soon to become the Historical 
Bureau) at the State House, and the “Pub- 
lications of the Indiana Historical Society,” 
of which seven volumes have now been 
issued. 

The law requires the Historical Commis- 
sion to send a copy of each of its publica- 
tions to every public library in the state. 
To date twelve bound and numbered volumes 
have been issued, including such important 
titles as the “Gold Star Honor Roll,” “Con- 
stitution Making in Indiana,” “Indiana as 
Seen by Early Travelers,” and the “Gover- 
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nors’ Messages and Letters.” The fact that 
these volumes cost the library nothing is no 
reason why they should not be carefully 
catalogued and kept upon the shelves or in 
active use. Yet I have visited some libra- 
ries in which not more than half of the 
volumes sent could be found or even traced. 

The librarian should also watch for 
pamphlets, such as histories of churches, 
lodges or families. More of these are 
printed than most people realize. Their 
cataloguing and care present problems not 
always easily solved, but they can usually 
be properly stored in inexpensive envelopes 
or cardboard cases. They should not be 
allowed to lie around loose until they dis- 
appear, for they often contain just the 
material afterwards wanted, and available 
nowhere else. 

It is the task of making the library a 
center of interest, a place of co-operative 
working, that calls for the greatest in- 
genuity and alertness on the part of the 
librarian. It is the business of the libra- 


rian to bring out all the life there is in the 


material stored in the building, and to get 
people, grown men and women, as well as 
school children, to use it. A few general 
suggestions may not be out of place. 
Make the most of anniversary occasions. 
Counties, towns, churches, schools and busi- 
ness establishments, as well as individuals, 
have birthdays. Twenty-five or fifty year 
periods may well serve as conspicuous 
standpoints for reviews of interesting 
events and useful achievements. On such 
occasions, if the librarian and the libra- 
rian’s predecessors have been diligent in the 
collection and preservation of material, 
there are people who will find the library 
the storehouse of the very facts they want. 
If there is an active historical society in 
your town, make up some appropriate dis- 
play in connection with its meetings or its 
pilgrimages. Above all, co-operate with the 
teachers of history in the schools in sup- 
plying them and their pupils with the 
sources and literature of Indiana and local 
history. All pupils are now required to 
pass an examination in Indiana history be- 
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fore going beyond the eighth grade. One 
of the most useful services you can per- 
form is to help make the course in Indiana 
history a real introduction of these pupils 
to the historical development of their com- 
monwealth and their community, a real 
help toward good citizenship. 


SOME BOOKS OF INDIANA HISTORY 


Paper read by Mrs. Nora C. Fretageot at the 
district library meeting at Princeton, February 12, 
1925. 

As a medium for furnishing information 
to people of inquiring minds, we librarians 
are not always the discriminating judges we 
should be regarding books of history, but 
from practice in handling such books daily 
we acquire at least an automatic or in- 
voluntary knowledge of the contents of 
books, and it is perhaps for this reason that 
Miss Mason has selected me to talk about 
the recent books .on Indiana history—not 
that I am an able critic or reviewer, but 
because I have access to some of the books 
that other small libraries do not possess. 

A modern writer says, “History is not the 
highest form of intelligent endeavor, but 
with all due credit to Homer and Shakes- 
peare, they were historians as well as poets, 
the historical plays of Shakespeare having 
superseded history.” 

Without doubt history is man’s affair; and 
he is the principal affair of history. As to 
its importance, many great men have 
wanted to know, as did Cicero, “what will 
history say of me six hundred years hence ?” 

Although I have read that Indiana affords 
no especially high points for national rec- 
ord, yet it certainly supplies an individual 
type in its own annals; and we, her chil- 
dren, seek to know our family history. 

I do not know if I am right in giving 
to our late friend, Jacob P. Dunn, the first 
place as historian in Indiana; certain it is 
that we go to his works first for informa- 
tion of all kinds and prove by them the 
truth of the assertions of others. In the 
study of our state history, by school or 
club or individual, volume 1 and 2 of his 
Indiana and Indianans, published in 1919, 
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is our best authority on almost every topic 
of state interest, and his Indiana, a redemp- 
tton from slavery, 1888, also his many other 
publications, established him as authority 
on Indian lore, as student of politics and as 
a lawyer. He has left these invaluable con- 
tributions to what was, not so long ago, the 
obscure history of his own state. 

George S. Cottman, in 1915, when our 
state was about to celebrate its one hun- 
dredth birthday, prepared the Centennial 
‘history and handbook of Indiana and with 
the addition by Max R. Hyman of A survey 
of the state by counties, accomplished the 
“laudable object,” as he expresses it, “of 
putting into easily available form and in 
the compass of one volume a wide range 
of facts, past and present, that will convey 
an excellent and tolerably complete idea of 
the story of Indiana and the thread of de- 
velopment on which the facts are strung.” 
This book was a treasure to those who, 
about two years ago, sought to locate the 
answers to a state history questionnaire 
that was distributed in our community to 
excite an interest in the state roads. It 
is conveniently arranged, has_ subjects 
picked out in large type, has a full index, 
and the history by counties is a novel and 
usable feature. 

In 1915, Mr. Logan Esarey published hi: 
History of Indiana which required a second 
volume, in 1918, to bring it up to date. We 
have used this to advantage and I have 
heard very favorable comment on the set. 
As Mr. Esarey is a very industrious re- 
corder of state history, he will probab!v 
leave us in possession of much information 
hitherto undiscovered. His small, one- 
volume History of Indiana is used as a text 
book in the schools, but is not so accurate. 

Francis M. Trissal brought out a volume 
on Public men of Indiana in 1922, from 
which we received very little information 
for want of an index. The next year this 
difficulty was overcome by the issue of a 
second volume bound with two indexes, one 
for each volume. Although biography is 
becoming the modern popular form for his- 
tory and some of these are circulating 
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equally well with fiction, this set has not as 
yet proven more than moderately useful to 
us, partly because of the many individuals 
mentioned and partly because of its political 
nature, there being small space given to 
each character. 

For a most interesting detailed account 
of the famous interview between Governor 
Harrison and the intrepid Tecumseh, we 
can not commend a livelier or more spirited 
chapter than that found in Elmore Barce’s 
Lands of the Miamis. 

Three “Indianas” for young people are 
Glascock, Moore, and Moores, 1901, 1907 and 
1916. We find very useful Cockrum’s 
Pioneer history of Indiana, 1907, and Mrs. 
Levering’s Historic Indiana, 1909; the 
former for stories of the early times, the 
latter for its romantic style and for its 
chapters on letters, art and education. It 
is she who says “Unless often retold, the 
memory of heroic endeavors grows dim,” 
which is another reason that upholds the 
popular idea that history should frequently 
be rewritten. 

Mrs. Burnett’s Art and artists of Indiana, 
1921, is most useful. It contains much 
material not to be found in print else- 
where. 

We would enlist interest in the older 
authorities—Dillon and, later, Smith; and, 
within the thirty years that Jacob P. Dunn 
ascribes to the epoch of real historical work 
of Indiana, come Maurice Thompson’s 
Stories of Indiana, a copy of which we 
placed on our special shelves containing the 
history of New Harmony, beside Meredith 
Nicholson’s Hoosiers. 

Although there are many that I am not 
mentioning, I must not omit such names as 
these, bearing testimony of their search for 
truth: D. W. Howe, Jas. A. Woodburn, 
Everett Sanders, Judge Iglehart, George R. 
Wilson, Thomas de la Hunt. The Indiana 
Historical Society, the Indiana Historical 
Commission and the Indiana Pioneer Society 
are furnishing material that cannot be pre- 
sented in book form, but they place the 
efforts of many research workers in printed 
form to be preserved for future historians. 
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We assemble war and law records and 
also books on the development of agricul- 
ture, manufactories, mining and all of our 
natural resources; one of the best of these 
is the Handbook of Indiana geology, 1922. 
We collect stories of our universities, of 
our parks and public highways, with pic- 
tures for strong impression. 

I am afraid I am a hoarder, instead of 
an eliminator, for it is hard for me to find 
a history without a virtue; but I do notice 
and deplore the fact that all historians do 
not observe the supreme rule of accuracy, 
love of truth and impartiality. Who is 


there that can correct a printed mistake! 


ADULT EDUCATION THROUGH 
THE LIBRARY 
Catherine Bailey, Readers’ Adviser, Indianapolis 
Public Library 

How the adult education services of libra- 
ries can be extended has been the question 
in the minds of librarians during the last 
year or two. In trying to provide for itself 
a practical answer to this question, the In- 
dianapolis Public Library has organized the 
Out-of-School Division as a part of its 
working system. The activities of this 
division have resolved themselves into three 
different types of service—that of the Read- 
ers’ Adviser Service, the supplying of in- 
formation about other educational oppor- 
tunities, and co-operation with other educa- 
tional agencies. 

In rendering the service of special ad- 
vice to readers, we learned that one way in 
which this could be done was through the 
preparation of courses of reading for per- 
sons wishing to continue their education 
through systematic reading. With a mini- 
mum amount of advertising this service 
started, and during the first three months 
more than one hundred requests for courses 
of reading along business, technical and 
general cultural lines were received. 

A special effort has been made to attract 
the boys and girls between the ages of 16 
and 21 who have dropped out of school be- 
fore finishing and are realizing the need of 
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more education. Notices of this opportunity 
for further education have been mailed to 
students dropping out of school before fin- 
ishing, and to those graduating from high 
school but not continuing in college. Social 
workers and leaders of boys and girls clubs 
have also been notified in particular about 
the work the library is prepared to do. Of 
the total number of reading courses issued 
during the first three months, thirty-three 
were to patrons less than twenty-one years 
of age. 

To bring the library and its educational 
offer directly to the notice of the men and 
women in business and industry, we have 
made visits to leading industries in the city, 
presenting the work through talks, notices 
on bulletin boards, and in the pay envelopes 
of the employes. Definite and satisfactory 
results in the form of requests for courses 
of reading have been obtained from these 
efforts. 

In the second type of service, that of sup- 
plying information about opportunities ,for 
adult education, the Readers’ Adviser pre- 
pared a list of night and part-time schools, 
giving definite information as to hours, cost, 
instructor and type of class. During the 
month of February twenty people were di- 
rected to as many different classes, with the 
aid of this list. 

As to the third activity of this division, 
that of co-operation with other educational 
agencies, the most outstanding development 
has been the arrangement between the li- 
brary and a correspondence school, whereby 
the library is notified of students names 
and addresses as they are enrolled in the 
school. The library follows this up by a 
special invitation to the student to use its 
facilities in his work. Assistance has also 
been received from instructors in the prep- 
aration of reading courses. 

This library feels that it has barely made 
a start in the line of extending its adult 
educational services, and those directly in 
charge of this work feel that although it 
is one of the most difficult and intangible 
forms of library work, still it is in the end 
highly satisfactory. 
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HOSPITAL LIBRARY SERVICE 
Indianapolis Public Library 


To “help make patients more patient”— 
to help them forget for the moment their 
aches and pains, to transport them in 
imagination to other scenes remote from the 
tragic round of the hospital ward—these 
are part and parcel of the aims of the 
Hospital Service of the Indianapolis Pub- 
lic Library. 

At the request of the hospitals them- 
selves, library hospital service was first 
organized in the winter of 1921-22 at the 
City Hospital and the Robert W. Long 
Hospital, both general hospitals. Space 
was provided and a collection of several 
hundred books was prepared for each hos- 
pital, selected from gifts received as a re- 
“sult of a publicity campaign conducted in 
the newspapers. Interested organizations 
supplied the money for the purchase of a 
book cart for each hospital, such as those 
used by the A. L. A. in the military hos- 
pitals during the war. Admirable early or- 
ganization work was performed by Lucile 
McCray, now Mrs. William P. Evans, who 
formerly was librarian of the Kentland Pub- 
lic Library. 

For the first few months, the service was 
taken care of by volunteers, but later it was 
found satisfactory to place an assistant in 
charge under the Stations Department, who 
gives approximately three-fourths of her 
time to the hospital work—visiting, prepar- 
ing books, keeping the very simple records, 
taking care of gifts, etc. 

At the two hospitals, the book collections 
are practically identical in character—prin- 
cipally light fiction, owing to the type of 
readers found in these general hospitals. It 
is found advisable as well to carry always 
on the cart some poetry and humor, as well 
as books along religious and ethical lines, 
including New Testaments with large type. 
The cart is always loaded with an eye to 
the tastes of the particular wards to be 
visited. For the men’s wards it is prac- 
tically impossible to take too many western 
novels (especially Grey) and tales of the 
far north; the women mostly want LOVE 
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stories; the colored women dote on fairy 
stories and Bible stories, also poetry. 

At the City Hospital seven wards and all 
private rooms are visited, and all four wards 
and all private rooms as well at Robert W. 
Long Hospital, making a total of over 300 
beds each week. At the City Hospital, four 
wards are not visited—the contagious ward, 
the two detention wards and the colored 
men’s ward. To these four wards, how- 
ever, Magazines are sent once or twice a 
month, and worn and duplicate copies of 
books are sent to the two detention wards 
so that each has quite a collection of its 
own, though very ragged and worn. 

By an occasional jogging of the public’s 
memory by pleas in the newspapers we 
secure a fairly steady supply of magazines 
and some books. The new and interesting 
magazines are kept to distribute to patients, 
but thousands of old ones are sold for paper, 
and the proceeds invested in a few new 
books from time to time. Except for volun- 
tary gifts, this is our only source of income. 

All in all, the hospital service gives large 
return in satisfaction to patients and hos- 
pital librarian alike for the small amount 
invested. We hope that in the future, as 
we can take care of them, other hospitals 
will ask for an extension of the service. 

ALICE K. GRIFFITH. 


Evansville Public Library 


In Evansville library service’ is at pres- 
ent maintained in three hospitals as a divi- 
sion of the Extension Department of the 
Public Library. Two hundred and forty- 
five beds are served. 

The hospitals furnish quarters and book- 
cases and assume responsibility for the care 
of the books between the weekly visits of 
the professional librarian; the Public Li- 
brary furnishes books, book trucks, supplies 
and general supervision. The library in- 
sists upon the hospital’s literally living up 
to its promise of co-operation. Recently 
when the Chief Medical Officer of a Govern- 
ment Hospital refused to be reasonably re- 
sponsible for public library books, the serv- 
ice was promptly withdrawn. 
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Once a week the hospital librarian, who 
is a member of the Public Library staff, 
goes to each hospial, making bedside visits, 
issuing books, telling stories to children, 
checking up stock and collecting requests 
from patients and nurses. 

An important piece of educational work 
is being done at St. Mary’s Hospital with 
the Nurses’ Training Class. Collateral 
material closely following the course of 
study is furnished by the library, and 
through the very close co-operation of the 
Chief of the Medical Staff, Superintendent 
of Nurses, and Head of the Training Course, 
the reading involved is broadening the 
vision of the nurses in training. 

Patients admitted to the hospital are in- 
troduced to the library through the follow- 
ing form letter: 


HOSPITAL LIBRARY SERVICE 
Evansville Public Library 

As a newcomer to the hospital we want 
you to know about the Hospital Library. 

It has been established for your pleasure 
during your stay here. Miss Mary Lavinia 
Parsons from the Public Library will visit 
the hospital every .............- afternoon 
with a selection of books from which you 
may make your choice. 

There is no charge for this service. It 
is free to all, but the Library asks in return 
that you will please keep careful track of 
the books while they are in your possession 
and see that they are returned either to 
the librarian or to one of the nurses before 
you leave the hospital. 


Fort Wayne and Allen County 
Public Library 


Our first problem was how to get into 
the hospitals. We went to two of them and 
they did not care to have a library. It 
would make more work for the nurses and 
they were already overworked, etc. The 
superintendent of the third was always out 
of the city on business even when we had 
a definite appointment with him. Finally 
a new nun who knew about the work at 
Sioux City, Iowa, said that she would tell 
the Sister Superior all about it. The result 


was that we were given the chance to make 
good at St. Joseph’s Hospital. 

Besides all of the magazine articles on 
hospital work we sent for E. K. Jones’ 
Hospital library, A. L. A., 1928, and two 
lists—Books for tired eyes, by Charlotte 
Matson, A. L. A., 1928, and Two hundred 
books for every-day use in the hospital, by 
R. A. O’Connor, Sioux City Public Library, 
Hospital Service, November, 1921. These 
lists were compared and books were ordered, 
special attention being given to those having 
good clear print. Our book-cart is from 
Soiset Bros., Sioux City, Iowa. 

We started with 61 non-fiction and 118 
fiction, 25 of these being juvenile. That not 
being enough, we have added to them from 
time to time. For magazines we had Life, 
Popular mechanics, National geographic, 
St. Nicholas, Woman’s home companion and 
World’s work, and were given Scribner’s. 
Later we added Popular science to this list. 
Almost from the start we had calls for 
special books and subjects. Travel folders 
were much enjoyed as they were light to 
hold and interesting. We also have nursery 
and seed catalogs. We bought scrap books 
from Gaylord Bros. and made them for old 
and young as they are easy to handle when 
people are too weak to hold heavy books. 
We used pictures, funny stories and poetry 
in making them. 

The work was started in May and we 
go to each room once a week—it should 
be at least twice a week. The circulation 
has been from 108-526 per month and there 
were just four months that our non-fiction 
circulation was not higher than the fiction. 

It was less than two weeks when some of 
the nurses and Sisters said that they could 
see a difference in the patients. They would 
become interested in their books and forget 
to keep their bells ringing. Many words 
of appreciation come from the patients, 
nurses and even from the visitors. We have 
gained new borrowers too and interested 
others who had not been using the library 
for some time. . 

Our books and book-cart are almost ready 
for work in the Methodist Hospital. 


ESTELLA C. STRINGER. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


NEWS OF SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 

Items for this column are urged from school li- 
braries and public libraries doing school work. Your 
good work will be an inspiration to others. 

Beech Grove—Miss Pearl Durst, librarian 
of Manual Training High School, Indianap- 
olis, gave a talk to high school students on 
“Library Work as a Vocation.” Miss 
Northey met with the teachers and together 
a list of books for purchase was made, 
meeting the standards. 


Clinton—Approximately $1,500 was spent 
for books for the high school library. Miss 
Northey helped with the organization of the 
library and urged the desirability of some 
library training for the teacher in charge. 

Crawfordsville—The library has been re- 
moved from the corner of the hall to an 
attractive, pleasant room. Miss Northey 
met with the teachers to discuss the im- 
mediate needs. Books have been ordered to 
the amount, of. $500 and the library will 
soon be organized. A trained librarian is 
the next step. 


Elwood—Miss Bertram French, librarian 
of the public library reports the success of 
the library lessons given to the members 
of the sophomore and junior classes of the 
high school. Where the teachers are found 
interested in the project, lessons suited to 
the needs of the pupils are given in the 
grades. 

Fort Wayne—Allen County—Miss Clara 
L. Shinover, school assistant, has been doing 
some splendid work in Instruction in How 
to Use a Public Library to the pupils of 
the Harlan, Huntertown, Monroeville and 
New Haven High Schools. 


Gary—Emerson School—Miss Ressler re- 
signed in January and Miss Northey has 
been invited by the principal to spend suffi- 
cient length of time at the school to dis- 
cover just what are the needs and then ad- 
vise accordingly. The very best co-opera- 
tion is possible from the public library. 

Goshen—The housing of the library has 
been well taken care of in the new high 


school building. Books have been ordered 
and a librarian with training will be em- 
ployed for next year. 

Hagerstown—The attractive library room 
is adjacent, to the assembly room. In 
February Miss Northey helped with the or- 
ganization of the library with the under- 
standing that the school board would meet 
the standards this year. This school hac 
been promised help before the standards 
were set. Miss Evelyn H. Grant, teacher 
of English, devotes two periods a day to 
the work and with the help of student 
assistants the library is open during the 
entire school day. 

Hammond—tThe best possible co-operation 
is being planned between the public library 
and the high school. Miss Hastings in 
charge of the school library is a graduate 
of Wisconsin University and has taken the 
summer school work for school librarians 
at that institution. 

Southport—According to plans made for 
helping organize libraries in schools that 
meet the standards, Miss Northey and Miss 
Warren spent three days at Southport 
school. The message of better service 
through a county library was brought to the 
students and teachers and the classification 
was explained. 

Wabash—According to newspaper clip- 
pings which come to the office the public 
library is doing a good piece of work in 
giving the message of the use of books to 
the elementary pupils through the interest 
of the teachers. 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Following is a list of cities in Indiana 
whose high schools employ librarians with 
some training for their work. The num- 
ber is small when compared with those who 
have specialists in other lines. The school 
authorities are beginning to see the need 
for librarians with the educational back- 
ground of the teacher and with some train- 
ing for this special line of work, but up to 
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the present time no provision has been made 
in the state for adequate training for such 
positions. 


If the record is not correct or is incom- 


plete, we shall be glad to have further in- 
formation. 


Anderson High School 
Harris, Lucile, Libn. 
DePauw University, 2 years 
Indiana Public Library Commission Summer 
School 
Bloomington High School 
Ramsey, Mrs. E. E. 
State Normal School 
Indiana Public Library Commission Summer 
School 
Brazil High School 
Andrews, Gertrude 
Tudor Hall, Indianapolis 
Simmons College Summer School 
University of Wisconsin Summer Conference 
Columbus High School 
Davis, Alma 
Earlham College, 1 year 
Indiana Public Library Commission Summer 
School 
East Chicago High School 
Lucas, Ruth 
Indiana State Normal School, A. B. 
Indiana State Normal School Library Course 
Illinois State Library School, 8 weeks 
Evansville—Central High School 
McLeish, Margaret 
Wisconsin Library School 
Evansville—Francis Joseph Reitz High School 
Kadel, Frances M. 
Indiana State Normal School, A. B. 
Indiana State Normal School Library Course 
Ft. Wayne—South Side High School 
Schulze, Margaret 
Columbia University, 244 years 
Pittsburgh Library School 
Gary—Emerson High School 
*Ressler, Maude 
Carleton College, A. B. 
Western Reserve Library School 
Hammond High School 
Hastings, Edith 
Wisconsin University, A. B. 
Wisconsin Library School Summer School 
Huntington High School 
Weiford, Florence 
Indiana _ Public 
School 


*Resigned in December, 1924. 


Library Commission Summer 
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Indianapolis—Manual Training High School 
Durst, Pearl 
Albert Lea College, A. B. 
Portland, Oregon, Training School, 9 monthe 


Indianapolis—Shortridge High School 
Sharp, Mrs. Nell Ridpath 
Indiana Public Library Commission 
School 
Indianapolis—Technical High School 
Harter, Lyle 
Indiana _ Public 
School 
Wisconsin Summer School, 2 years 
Chautauqua, 1 summer 
Laporte High School 
Erwin, Florence 
DePauw University, A. B. 
Illinois Library School, 1 year 
Lebanon High School 
Cook, Mrs. Gertrude L. 
Indiana Public Library 
School 


Michigan City High School 
Kroeger, Mrs. Louis 
Indiana Public 

School 
Mishawaka High School 
Immel, Carolyn 

Indiana Public 
School 
Montpelier High School 
Shull, Belle 
Barlham College, A. B. 
Indiana Public Library Commission 
School 
Richmond—Morton High School 
Ratliff, Florence 
Earlham College, A. B. 
Michigan Summer School for Librarians, 8 weeks 
Itlinois State Library School, 8 weeks 
Shelbyville High School 
Newton, Hazel D. 
Butler College, 2 years 
Indiana Public Library Commission Summer 
School $ 
South Bend High School 
Oakley, Sylvia 
Chicago Public Library Training Class 
Terre Haute—Garfield High School 
Adamson, Ruth C. 
Pittsburgh Library School 
Terre Haute—Wiley High School 
Dodson, Mrs. Mary 
Indiana State Normal School Library Course 


Summer 


Library Commission 


Commission Summer 


Library Commission Summer 


Library Commission Summer 


Summer 
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THE EDITOR’S OWN 


While no great significance necessarily attaches to the fact that the Public Library 
Commission of Indiana is to be abolished when the laws passed by the recent legislature 
become effective, since the work of the Commission will be continued as a part of the 
work of the library division under the Library and Historical Board, yet because the 
Commission has served the library interests of the state for twenty-five years there will 
be many librarians and library trustees who will feel, for'a time at least, that some- 
thing has been lost by the change. This is natural; it would not be complimentary to 
the Commission if many did not feel so. 


We want to realize, however, that the new law is designed to strengthen the library 
work of the state by combining the work of the State Library, the Public Library Com- 
mission, the Legislative Reference Bureau, and the Indiana Historical Commission under 
one new board, the Library and Historical Board. This is to be a board of five persons, 
chosen in a way to insure that the work shall be administered efficiently, free from 
political control. 


Until the new board shall have been appointed, and until it shall assume control 
of the several departments, each department will continue to function under its present 
board. The Public Library Commission will hold its annual summer school for librarians 
at Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, June 15-August 1. The other work of the Com- 
mission, such as the visiting of libraries and the circulating of traveling libraries, will 
go on as usual. 


Turning our attention now to the work of the libraries of the state, we see two duties 
that call for prompt performance. There is no danger, perhaps, that the high standing 


of Indiana as a progressive library state will be lowered by reason of the failure of 
our best libraries to fill in and return the survey questionnaires; but when we see that 
only six of our thirty largest libraries have done their duty in this matter, we begin 
to be anxious. 


Then when we learn that only 130 of the usual 400 members of the Indiana Library 
Association have sent their $1.00 dues to the treasurer, Miss Katherine Frazee of Sey- 
mour, we become anxious again. It cannot be, however, that the responsibilities and - 
opportunities of Indiana librarians as hosts of the librarians of Ohio and Michigan at the 
tri-state meeting at Fort Wayne next fall will be overlooked. 


I cannot refrain from adding a personal word here, addressed to you librarians and 
trustees of the state, who have welcomed me personally and as a representative of the 
Commission; I want to thank you for your good will and co-operation. You have been 
very helpful to me, and I am glad to believe that through me, as editor of the 
Occurrent and otherwise, you have been made somewhat more helpful to each other. 








NOTES FOR 


Librarians will be glad to know that a 
new book bindery has been established at 
Bloomington, Indiana. It is in charge of 
the Hall-Cosler Co., a well known business 
firm of that city. The bindery is prepared 
to give 30 to 60 day service. 

More binding news: the National Library 
Binding Company of Springfield, Mass., has 
purchased the Schnabel Book Binding Co. 
of Indianapolis. The new owners have 
moved the office and plant to larger quar- 
ters in the Jackson building. 

Boy Scouts of Brooklyn, N. Y., are being 
given advanced standing for reading a 
number of books from a selected list of two 
hundred. Some of the titles are Captains 
courageous, Ivanhoe, Treasure Island, and 
Moby Dick. E 

The Ohio Valley regional group of cata- 
logers met in Louisville, Ky., April 4. The 
program included the discussion of the cata- 
loging of a normal school library, the cata- 
loging of music, and the cataloging of books 
in foreign languages. The A. L. A. ques- 
tionnaire was also discussed, and a paper 
on the collection of Robert Dale Owen and 
New Harmony material in the Working- 
men’s Institute library at New Harmony 
was read by Miss Louise M. Husband. 

The Goshen public library has just issued 
a very attractive little booklet describing 
the work of the library. It is well illus- 
trated by photographs and diagrams. It 
will convey to the taxpayers a good idea of 
the library’s work and will prepare the 
way for intelligent support. Other libra- 
ries should secure copies of this bulletin. 

An attractive bulletin has been issued by 
Earlham College under date of September, 
1924. This is a handbook for students, 
telling how to use the library. 

A bulletin which deserves special mention 
is one issued by the University of Illinois, 
bulletin No. 40, under date of June 2, 1924. 
The title is Books about books. It would 
make a fine introduction to a course in book 
selection. The appendix consists of an ex- 
eellent list of books about books. 

Good book lists are appearing from time 
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to time in our newspapers. Winamac, Dan- 
ville, Fort Wayne and other libraries have 
published lists on the constitution. 

There are still available copies of True 
Indian stories, by Jacob P. Dunn. Same 
may be obtained from the Sentinel Print- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, at $1.00 a copy. 

Donn Byrne’s Blind Raftery is highly 
commended. One of our librarians adds 
“and like Fred Stone’s show it is an enter- 
tainment to which any child may bring his 
parents, confident that nothing in it will do 
them any harm.” 

A little book of poetry of unusual merit 
has just come to the Commission office as 
a gift from the publishers: Azarel and 
other poems, by Robert Gilbert Welsh, pub- 
lished by Appleton. The poetry in the main 
is regular; the thought is lofty and well 
expressed. 

The Commission acknowledges with 
thanks the receipt of another Appleton book, 
the Portrait of a publisher, by Grant Over- 
ton. The second half of the book is a 
chronological record of important events in 
the history of the “House of Appleton.” 
This volume is published in commemoration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of D. Appleton and Company. 

Another book received recently is The 
child: his nature and his needs, and a very 
fine book it is. The trustees of The Chil- 
dren’s Foundation, Valparaiso, Indiana, 
have provided funds whereby it is possible 
to offer this book in any quantity at one 
dollar a copy, postage prepared by the 
Foundation. It is a book of 516 pages 
plus 24 full page illustrations; it is bound 
in cloth and stamped in gold. 

The news comes to us through a Boston 
paper that the South Side High School of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, has won the first 
prize granted by the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association for the best high school 
newspaper published in the United States. 
The award of prizes was made at a recent 
meeting of the association in New York 
City. 

The Indiana State Library recently cele- 
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brated its one hundredth anniversary. A 
full page article, well illustrated, appeared 
in The Indianapolis News February 14, 
1925. 

The new Cleveland Public Library build- 
ing, which has been erected at a cost of 
$4,000,000, will be open for use in the 
near future. The lighting system, to men- 
tion only a detail, will be something new in 
libraries. 

The Indiana Library Trustees Associa- 
tion will meet with the librarians at the 
Tri-State Library Association meeting at 
Fort Wayne, October 20-23. 

The leaders of nine organizations of 
women’s clubs, representing a total mem- 
bership of 5,000,000, met in Washington, 
D. C., about the middle of January. The 
general subject of discussion was the pre- 
vention of war through education. Several 
educational agencies had been named when 
one speaker arose and suggested that the 
library, which had not been mentioned, was 
perhaps the best educational agency to this 
end in the World. This came as an entirely 
new idea to the assembly, but the applause 
with which it was greeted was proof of the 
recognition of its worth. 





SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


The committee in charge of the investiga- 
tion of special collections hopes that if any 
libraries should happen to receive important 
accessions after April 17, they will report 
them. The work of preparing the informa- 
tion on hand for publication will probably 
not be finished for some time, so that any 
information as to additions or any belated 
reports will be welcomed. 

The object of the investigation is not so 
much to discover what Indiana libraries are 
doing as to make known for practical use 
the especially valuable reference material 
that exists in the state. Gifts of general 
works are sometimes made to libraries to 
be kept intact under the donor’s name, but 
these are not included in the present ex- 
amination unless they have bibliographical 
value. The size of the collection is not 
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necessarily important, though it becomes so 
where a subject has a large literature. In- 
formation-value and rarity are the points to 
be considered, and in some cases a collec- 
tion consisting of only a few volumes is 
well worth listing. Pamphlets are often as 
useful as books and should be reported if 
they have sufficient reference value. 

Much interesting information has been re- 
ceived and the committee hopes that noth- 
ing that should be included in the printed 
list will fail to be reported. 

FLORENCE VENN. 


ATLASES, MAPS AND GLOBES 


Miss Wennerstrum and Miss Northey of 
the Commission staff had the privilege of 
visiting a very fine exhibit of C. S. Ham- 
mond & Company, 30 Church St., New 
York City, the week of March 22. 

The following would be of special inter- 
est to public and school libraries of the 
state— 

New-world loose leaf atlas, price to libra- 
ries $37.50 with supplements for one year, 
and $5.00 each succeeding year. The ad- 
vantage of this form over the bound atlas 
for libraries that can afford to spend this 
amount is obvious. The atlas is kept up to 
date by supplements twice each year and 
when maps become torn or soiled they may 
be replaced at the nominal price of twenty- 
five cents each. 


Hammond’s superior atlas of the world, 
price $10.00, 336 pages of maps and index. 
Bound in dark red keratol. For libraries 
that can not afford the New World Loose 
Leaf Atlas. Large scale maps have been 
made possible by devoting two or more 
pages to the states and foreign countries. 

Hammond’s modern atlas of the world, 
price $3.00, 180 pages of maps and index. 
Bound in red silk vellum de luxe. Includes 
physical and economic maps. A good buy 
to send to stations and schools. 

Hammond's new historical atlas, by Ram- 
say Muir, price $4.00, cloth. Indispensable 
in every public and school library. 
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FREE LIST 


The books here listed will be sent by the Public Library Commission to libraries in 
Indiana making requests for same and agreeing to return postage. 


Alexander Letters to teachers. 1919 

Allingham, Wm. Ballad book. 1918 

American Historical Association Annual report, 2 
volumes. 1905 

Arts & Crafts Exhibits—arts and crafts essays. 
1903 


Artsybashev, M. P. War. 1916 


Bacon, Henry Parisian art and artists. 1883 
Bailey, L. H. Principles of agriculture. 19038 
Bailey, L. H. State and the farmer. 1913 
Bailey, L. H. Training of farmers. 1909 


Beard, Mrs. M. R. Woman’s work in municipalities. 
1916 

Betts, G. H. The mind and its education. 1910 

Bookwalter, J. W. Rural versus urban. 1911 

Bourrienne, L. A. F. de Memoirs of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, 4 volumes 

Bricker, Garland A. Teaching of agriculture in high 
school. 1912 

Brown, J. P. Practical arborculture. 

Bury, J. B. History of Roman empire 

Butler, N. M. Meaning of education. 

Campbell, Helen Women wage-earners. 

Card, F. W. Farm management. 1913 

Carleton, Wm. New lives for old. 1913 

Carver, T. N. Principles of rural economics. 1911 

Catlin, Lucy C. Hospital as a social agent in the 
community. 1918 

Cherington, P. T. Advertising as a business force. 
1913 

Child South American republics. 1891 

Conway, M. D. Autobiography, 2 volumes. 1904 

Crevecoeur, J. H. Letters from an American farmer. 
1904 

Crothers, S. M. Pleasures of an absentee landlord. 
1916 

Cunningham, 
1898 

Davis, C. W. Rural school agriculture. 

Davis, K. C. Productive farming. 1912 

DeQuincy, Thomas Eighteenth century in scholarship 
and literature. 1877 

Dodge Telegraph instructor. 1919 

Drysdale, Wm. Helps for ambitious girls. 1900 

Dutton, S. T. Social phases of education. 1899 

Eaton, T. H. Rural school survey of New York 
State. 1922 

Eggleston & Bruere Work of the rural school. 1913 

Eliot, Charles W. Charles Eliot, landscape architect. 
1902 

Emerson, R. W. Representative men 

Ettinger & Golieb Credits and collections. 

Fairchild, G. T. Rural wealth and welfare. 

Fell Russian and nomad. 1916 

Fisher & Cotton Agriculture for common schools. 
1911 


1906. 


1907 
1893 


Wm. Essays on western civilization. 


1913 


1917 
1900 





Flammarion Death 
1922 

Fletcher, S. W. Soils. 1915 

Ford, I. N. Tropical America. 

Franklin, Fabion Cost of living. 

Fyfe, H. H. Real Mexico. 1914 

Garey & Ellis Junior Plattsburg Manual. 

George, W. R. Junior republic. 1910 

Gosse, Edmund Northern studies. 1890 

Groszmann, M. P. E. Career of the child. 1911 

Hagedorn, Herman Great maze and the heart of 
youth. 1916 

Hale, E. E. History of the United States. 

Hall, Bolton Thrift. 1913 

Harrison Home nursing. 1900 

Hayward, C. B. How to become a wireless operator. 
1918 

Heine, Henrich Pictures of travel. 1904 

Henderson, C. R. Cause and cure of crime. 1914 

Henderson, C. R. Dependent, defective and delin- 
quent classes. 1901 

Henderson, W. J. Preludes and studies. 1898 

Hildreth, Richard History of U. S., 6 volumes 

Hill, F. S. Twenty years at sea. 1900 

Holliday, R. C. Broome street straws. 1916 

Hortsmann & Tousley Modern electrical construc- 
tion. 1916 

Hough, Emerson Getting a wrong start. 1915 

Hungerford, Edward Planning a trip abroad 

Hunt, C. L. Home problems from a new standpoint. 
1908 

Hunt, Thomas F. Forage and fiber crops in Amer- 
ica. 1908 

Hunt, William History of Italy 

Husmann, George American grape growing. 1898 

Interchurch World Movement—Report on steel strike 
of 1919, 1920 

International Library of Technology—Design of 
motors, dynamos and alternating currents 

International Library of Technology — Drainage, 
sewerage, etc. 1906 

Jacobi, Charles T. Some notes on books and print- 
ing. 1903 

Jernigan, T. R. China in law and commerce., 1906 

Jones, W. F. Principles of education. 1911 

Jordan Feeding of animals. 1903 

Jordan, D. S. Imperial democracy. 1901 

Kains, M. G. Making horticulture pay. 1909 

Kalaw, M. M. Self-government in the Philippines. 
1919 

Kilmer, Joyce The circus and other essays. 1916 

King, F. H. Irrigation and drainage. 1898 

King, F. H. The soil. 1914 

Kirkpatrick Use of money. 1915 

Kirkpatrick, F. A. Lectures on the history of the 
nineteenth century. 1902 


and its mystery before death 
1893 
1915 


1917 


1887 














Riders of the stars. 1916 
1916 


Knibbs, H. H. 
Knoeppel, C. E. Industrial preparedness. 


Knowlson Art of thinking. 1901 

Koren, John Alcohol and society. 1916 

Lamszus, Wilhelm Human slaughter house. 

Lanier, Sidney Music and poetry. 1899 

Law, James Farmer’s veterinary adviser. 1807 

Lay, Wilfrid Child’s unconscious mind. 1919 

Lee, G. S. We. 1916 

Lloyd, H. D. Country, without strikes. 

Lockhart Life of Sir Walter Scott 

Lowe, Charles German Emperor 

Lowell, A. L. Greater European government. 1918 

Lowell, J. R. Bigelow papers. 1874 

Lowell, J. R. Democracy. 1896 

Lueas Bosewell of Baghdad. 1917 

McCracken, E. Women of America 

MclIsaac, Isabel Hygiene for nurses. 1908 

McKeever, W. A. Farm boys and girls. 1918 

McKeever, W. A. Training the boy. 1913 

McKeever, W. A. Training the girl. 1914 

MacLeod Songs to save a soul. 1917 

Magner, D. A. B. C. guide to sensible horseshoeing. 
1899 

Mann, A. R. Beginnings in agriculture. 1914 

Marsh, G. P. The earth as modified by human 
actions. 1898 

Marshall, C. E. Microbiology 

Martin, A. W. Faith in a future life. 1916 

Mathews, Shaver. Social teachings of Jesus. 

Meldola Coal and what we get from it. 1905 

Melle, Rosine. Contemporary French writers. 

Merivale, C. General history of Rome 

Montgomery, E. G. The corn crops. 1913 

Morley Sandygagg. 1918 

Mosso, A. Fatigue. 1909 

Motley, J. L. Rise of the Dutch Republic. 

Munro, H. H. Rise of the Russian empire. 

Murrey, T. J. Cookery books. 1885 

Nearing Reducing the cost of living. 1914 

Oliphant, Mrs. Literary history of England. 

O’Ryan, J. F. Modern army in action. 1914 

Osborne, T. M. Society and prisons. 1921 

Osborne, T. M. Within prison walls. 1918 

Park, R. E. Immigrant press and its control. 

Patri Schoolmaster of the great city. 1917 

Pierson, A. T. Miracle of missions. 1899 

Plumb, C. S. Indian corn culture. 1885 

Plutarch Lives. 3 vols 

Poincare How France is governed. 1914 

Popp, Adelheid. Autobiography of a working woman. 
1913 

Prudden, T. M. Drinking water and ice supplies. 
1891 

Purinton, E. E. Efficient living. 1915 

Purinton, E. E. Triumph of the man who acts. 
1916 

Redfield, Wm. C. New Industrial Day. 

Reed, John. Insurgent Mexico. 1914 

Repplier, Agnes. Counter currents. 

Repplier In our convent days. 1906 

Reynolds. M. H. Veterinary studies. 


1913 


1902 


1897 


1899 


8 vols 
1900 


1895 


1922 


1913 


1914 


1903 
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Roberts, C. G. D. Discoveries and explorations of 
the century. 1903 

Roberts, I. P. Fertility of the land. 1899 

Robinson, C. M. Improvement of towns and cities. 
1911 

Ross, E. A. Sin and society. 1907 

Ruskin, John Art of England. 1893 

Ruskin, John Stones of Venice. 3 vols 

Saintsbury, Geo. Essays in BPnglish. 1896 

Scott, E. J., and Stowe, L. B. Booker T. Washing- 
ton. 1917 

Seddon Travels to Tonga, 
1900 

Shaler, N. S. American highways. 

Shaler, N. S. The citizen. 1907 

Shaw Animal breeding. 1905 

Shaw, G. B., and others. Fabian essays in socialism. 
1909 


Fiji, Savage Islands. 


1896 


Shaw, Thomas. Clovers and how to grow them. 
1912 
Smith, Adam. Inquiry into nature and cause of 


wealth of nations. 1895 

Southern Pine Association Homes for workmen. 
1919 

Stelzle, Charles. American social and religious con- 
ditions. 1912 

Stetson, Mrs. C. P. Women and economics. 190@ 


Strunsky, Simeon. Belshazzar court. 1914 
Symons & Gordon Perugia. 1898 
Taylor, Bayard. Japan in our day. 1897 


Terrill Household management. 1912 


Thackeray, Wm. M. Irish sketch book. 1895 


Thoms Bible message for modern manhood. 1912 
Thoreau, H. D. Walden. 1916 

Thorps Coming newspaper. 1915 

Thwaites Rocky Mountain exploration. 1904 
Treat, Mrs. M. L. A. Injurious insects. 1892 
Tufts Real business of living. 1918 

Underwood Letters from a prairie garden. 1919 


Urban My garden of dreams. 1913 

Vincent, Frank. Around and about South America. 
1890 

Voorhees, 
1898 

Waldstein, Charles. Art in the 19th century. 1903 

Waldstein, Charles. Work of John Ruskin. 1893 

Ward, Mrs. H. and C. E. Montague. William Thomas 
Arnold. 1907 


E. B. First principles of agriculture. 


Warner, C. D. On horseback in Virginia. 1888 
Weir, James. Dawn of reason. 1899 
Whates, H. R. Canada the new nation. 1906 


Wiborg Commercial traveler in South America. 
1905 

Wilson, Thomas Woodrow. When a man comes to 
himself 

Winslow, I. O. Principles of agriculture. 

Wines & Koren Liquor problem. 1898 

Wister, Owen. Straight deal. 1920 

Worcester, Elwood. Issues of life. 1915 

Wyckoff The workers; the west. 1894 

Wyckoff, W. A. The workers; the east. 


Younghusband South Africa of today. 


1890 


1899 
1898 
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NEWS OF INDIANA LIBRARIES 


Calumet City. The Library Association 
of Calumet City is making remarkable 
progress in its determination to have a 
library there. Since the organization has 
been functioning it has raised $1,500, mainly 
by entertainments. 

Carthage. Library day was observed by 
the W. L. C. club at Carthage February 2, 
with Mrs. Ella J. Coffin as hostess. Mr. 
Arthur R. Curry, secretary of the Public 
Library Commission, talked on the value of 
the public library. 

Columbus. A branch of the county li- 
brary has been established in the Eddy store 
at South Bethany. During February a total 
of 10,262 library books were circulated in 
Bartholomew county. 

The library has installed a satisfactory 
new lighting system in the stacks, a semi- 
circular trough reflector being used at the 
top of each case. 

Edinburg. The library board has pur- 
chased a lot suitably located as a building 
site for the public library. 

Elwood. The circulation for 1924 was 
64,811 volumes, about 15,000 more than for 
the year 1923. 

Evansville. Library data: per capita cost, 
$1.15; total expenditures for last year, 
$105,894.23; county and city tax rates, 4 
and 6 cents, respectively; number of agen- 
cies in the system, 74, as follows: a central 
library, 5 branches, 17 city stations and 51 
county stations. 

There are now 31,712 registered borrow- 
ers, 328 having been added in February. 

Library service is being given to three 
hospitals in the city. The hospital libra- 
rian goes to each hospital weekly. Two 
hundred and forty-five beds are served. 
Story telling is one of the most interesting 
phases of the work. 

Fort Wayne. Over eight hundred libra- 
rians from cities in Indiana, Ohio and 
Michigan are expected to attend the tri- 
state library association convention to be 
held in Fort Wayne October 20-23, in- 


clusive. Some of the largest libraries in 
the United States are to be represented, 
including those of Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Toledo, Dayton, Grand Rapids, 
Kalamazoo, Indianapolis, Evansville and 
South Bend, according to Miss Sarah Stur- 
gis, first assistant librarian of the local li- 
brary, who has been instrumental in bring- 
ing the convention to Fort Wayne. 

The third county library branch building 
to be erected in Allen county is to be built 
at New Haven this spring at a cost of about 
$7,500. The first building was erected at 
Huntertown several years ago. The second 
building was dedicated and opened to the 
public at Harlan last January. 

Monroeville is now beginning to talk of 
buying a lot and having the Allen county 
library erect a branch library building on it. 


Fountain City. About $90 was raised, and 
31 volumes were donated, on Library Tag 
Day, January 31. 


Gary. The total circulation for 1924 is 
485,745 books, of which 53 per cent were 
fiction. 

About a hundred persons assembled on 
February 20 at the Bailey branch library 
and celebrated the 100th anniversary of the 
great Hungarian novelist Maurice Jokai. 
The program was partly Hungarian and 
partly English, a discussion of Jokai and 
his work. 


Greenwood. The public library has set 
aside a section of its shelves to be devoted 
to Indiana historical material. 


Hagerstown. A site for a library build- 
ing has recently been purchased by the li- 
brary board. 


Hammond. The Keeler branch of the 
Hammond Public Library, one of the finest 
buildings on the north side of the city, was 
formally opened to the public December 16. 


Indianapolis. The Public Library has in- 
augurated a series of Thursday night book 
talks which are held in the auditorium of 
the main library. Between fifty and one 
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hundred people assemble, and books are dis- 
cussed informally. 

No public library should be without 
Readers’ Ink, which tells many interesting 
things each month about the work of the 
Indianapolis Public Library. It does more 
than that; it makes very entertaining read- 
ing. 

Ladoga. During January the library cir- 
culated 3,015 books and periodicals, a new 
record for this library. 

Laporte. The district meeting held 
January 22 at Laporte was attended by 
more than 40 librarians. 

Story hour attendance at the Public Li- 
brary grows. On March 7 one hundred and 
eighty children attended. 

Logansport. The custom of reserving 
books has grown to such an extent that a 
new ruling has been made. In the future 
books of fiction and current magazines will 
be reserved only upon payment of five cents. 
Books of non-fiction will be reserved as 
formerly, w:hout extra fee. 

Circulation for January, 25,897. Circu- 
lated from the book automobile, 5,980. 
Amount fiction, over 75 per cent. Reports 
show than an average of 670 books a day 
are being read in Cass county. 

Every week the papers of Cass county 
carry this sort of a notice: 


WAGON ROUTE 


Four days will again be spent on the book wagon 
route this week, according to the schedule prepared 
by Miss Edna Holden, county librarian. The sched- 
ule follows: Monday, Route 4—New Waverly, Lover’s 
Lane, Lime Kiln, Lewisburg; Tuesday, Route 7— 
Washington Township school; Wednesday, Route 6— 
Deacon, Young America; Thursday, Route B—Lake 
Cieott road, house to house, Indian Creek road, house 
to house. 


Marion. The January circulation was the 
largest in the entire history of the public 
library: 15,625 volumes were loaned, show- 
ing an increase of 2,200 over January a 
year ago. 

Muncie. Plans are being made to observe 
the fiftieth anniversary of the library in 
June. The library opened to the public in 
January, 1875. 
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The general budget bill, as passed by the 
legislature this year, carries an appropria- 
tion of $517,000 for the Normal School at 
Muncie. Of this amount, $250,000 is to 
go for a library and assembly hall. 

Circulation for the Muncie public library 
during February exceeded by more than 
1,000 the number of books and pictures 
circulated in February, 1924. The circula- 
tion for the month was 25,744. In January 
the circulation was 31,211. Three hundred 
ninety-seven new borrowers were added dur- 
ing the month. 


New Castle. The district meeting, March 
12, was attended by about thirty-five libra- 
rians and trustees. Christopher B. Cole- 
man, director of the Indiana Historical 
Commission, and Charles E. Rush, librarian 
of Indianapolis Public Library, were on the 
program. 


North Vernon. The library recently re- 
ceived a number of beautiful photogravures 
from the Corcoran Art Galleries. These 
were presented by the Wednesday Research 
Club. 

The district meeting, held February 26, 
was attended by over thirty librarians, 
assistants and trustees. 

Library Week was celebrated February 
12-19 by interesting programs. Mrs. De- 
marchus C. Brown gave her interesting lec- 
ture on Spain on Wednesday evening. 


Richmond. Mrs. Ada Bernhardt, libra- 
rian, gave an interesting five minute talk 
at the joint meeting of the civics depart- 
ment of the woman’s club and the American 
Association of University Women recently, 
in which she told of the extension work of 
the library. 

During the year the circulation at the 
North End Mission was 10,609 and 11,652 
in the public schools. Books are in circula- 
tion at seven schools. 

The circulation at the Morrison-Reeves 
Library for the year 1924 was 144,478 
books, an increase of 14,000 over 1923. 


Rising Sun. A new library station has 
recently been opened in the McKim home 
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at Milton. Reports for 1925 show a good 
increase in circulation. 


Rochester. The January report shows an 
increase in reading of the county patrons. 
One thousand four hundred eighty-nine 
juvenile and adult non-fiction books were 
borrowed by city subscribers in comparison 
with 1,654 volumes by county subscribers. 
A total of 4,793 Fulton county persons are 
regular borrowers from the library. 


Rushville. Trustees of nine townships in 
Rush county have voted a small tax to be 
used as a library fund. This will enable 
the Rushville public library to send books 
to the township schools. The plan now is 
to keep each township library open one aft- 
ernoon a week during the summer. 

South Bend. The public library staff is 
busy with the work of classifying, indexing 
and preserving local historical matter. 
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The library is to be congratulated upon 
the bill which recently passed the legisla- 
ture, granting additional powers to the 
board. 


Terre Haute. The circulation for Janu- 
ary was 56,036 books. This is 5,000 more 
than for January of 1924. 

Tipton. Citizens of Tipton recently en- 
joyed a lecture by Charles M. Foulke, rep- 
resentative of the American federation of 
arts. 


Van Buren. The 1924 report shows that 


‘the circulation was 8,693, an increase of 35 


per cent over 1923. 


Versailles. A movement has been started 
at Versailles to establish a public library. 

Vevay. Circulation for 1925 thus far 
shows a good increase. Circulation for 
February: Vevay 2,961, rural stations 1,478, 
rural schools 2,618, total 7,057. 


PERSONALS 


Miss Olive Brumbaugh, formerly libra- 
rian at the Frankfort library, but now in 
charge of the library at Orlando, Florida, 
has been elected vice-president of the State 
Library Association of Florida. 


Arthur Cunningham, librarian of the In- 
diana State Normal School at Terre Haute, 
will leave soon for a two months’ vacation 
in Europe. 


Miss Eleanor Friel, as soon as she grad- 
uates from high school, will succeed Mrs. 
Emma Pogue Gray as librarian of the 
Monon Public Library. 


Miss Mildred Hoar, librarian of the 
Salem Public Library has resigned and Miss 
Lucile Winegar, the assistant, has been ap- 
pointed librarian. 


Miss Virginia Lockwood, who has been at- 
tending the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed on the staff of 
the Muncie Public Library. 


Mrs. J. W. O’Bryan is acting librarian of 
the Columbus-Bartholomew county library, 


pending the appointment of a permanent 
librarian. 

E. M. Pfutzenreuter, a senior student in 
the University of Illinois Library School, 
has completed his month of field work in 
the Muncie Public Library. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Minnesota, B. A., 
1918. 

Miss Ethel Reed, formerly librarian at 
Brook, Indiana, has been appointed branch 
librarian at Youngstown, Ohio. 

Marcus S. Sonntag has resigned from the 
Evansville Public Library board after thir- 
teen years of service as a trustee. 

Mrs. Lillie Tweedy, who has been libra- 
rian at Cambridge City for nine years, has 
resigned because of ill health. Miss Nellie 
Jones, the assistant librarian, has been ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy. 

Miss Winnifred Wennerstrum of the Pub- 
lic Library Commission staff, being unable 
to carry on her work on account of illness, 
spent February and part of March on leave 
of absence at her home in Chariton, Iowa. 











